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iT Nontn WEST 


in commission between 
Buffalo and Duluth, 


© leaving Buffalo Satur- 


days and Duluth Tues- 


days. First sailing | 


‘ 4 from BuffaloJune 20th. 


| NorTtH LAND 


tn commission between 
Buffalo and Chicago, 
; leaving Buffalo Wed- fF 
* nesdays and Chicago | 
Saturdays. First sailing | 
;;)) trom BuffaloJune 2Ath. 
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Hotel St. _ Charles 


Estate of L. B. Chesibvomgh, deceased, owner deceased, owner. 


ON... 
ONEIDA LAKE 


7 miles in wizth, 21 miles in length. 


a || The St. Charles and its surroundings are 
comp-ete in every respect and unexcelled as 
a summer vacation resort for families and 
children. 


J Bathing perfectly safe for smallest chil- 
dren ; boating and fishing the best ; climate 
delightful, healthful ond invigorating. 


7 Rates and information on application to 


MANAGER, 


Oneida County Sylvan Beach, N. Y. 
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ways THE 1000 ISLAND HOUSE 


ALEXANDRIA BAY, NEW YORK 





The best place on_the St. Law- 
rence River for you to stay ? 


BECAUSE 


It bas all modern 





conveniences, the 
largest and most 
comfortable rooms, 
the finest scenery, 
is nearest the 
water, has the 
most beautiful 


surroundings, table 





unexcelled, and 
the prices are 


moderate. 


Opens ‘June 22d. 







O. G. STAPLES, Proprietor 


For rooms, etc., apply to W. H. WARBURTON, Prince George Hotel, 14 East 28th St., New York City. 








Cranberry Lake Inn 


The first hotel ever erected on 


CRANBERRY LAKE 
ADIRONDACKS 


Select patronage. Popular pastimes. Satisfactory 
cuisine. Comfortable sleeping quarters. Inviting 
trips by canoe and over the trails. Guides always 
at hand who know where the fish are and the in- 
teresting trails. Fair rates. Send for booklet to 
EDWIN ALDRICH, Prop., 
Cranberry .Lake, N. Y. 














Ghe 


WESTPORT 
INN 


AND COTTAGES 


Westport on Lake Champlain, N. Y. 


Gateway to Adirondacks. Large, ‘airy rooms. 
Fine, dry climate; no mosquitoes; Westport Moun- 
tain spring water; golf links; boating, bathing, 
fishing, driving. 


Telephone and Telegraph. 








THE FOOTHILLS H. P. SMITH, Manager 





Hotel Martinique 


ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


Rooms, $2.00 per day and up 
Room and Bath, $3.00 per day and up 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, $5.00 per day and up 


Hotel St. Denis 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Broadway and 11th Street 
New York City 


ROOMS $13.00 AND UPWARD 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Inc. 
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UPPER SARANAC LAKE, ADIRONDACKS 
NOW OPEN 





GOLF AND ALL SPORTS 
M. B. MARSHALL, Manager, Saranac Inn, N. Y. 














On Lake George 


THE SAGAMORE, 4A.22?erbly located Re- 


sort on one of the 
Grandest Lakes in the World. Garago for automobiles, 


gt roads, Grille Room, eto 
k P. O.—Sagamore, N. Y. 


Fi DMUND KRUMBHOLZ, 
hes le “ 
nter: —Tike KIRK WOOD, Camden,Soouth Carlina. 














ph—Sagamore, N 
HOTEL MARTIN 


TANNERSVILLE, N.Y. 
IN THE HEART OF THE CATSKILLS 
First-Class Tourist and Commercial Hotel. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
WM. B. MARTIN, Prop., - = Tannersville, N. Y. 


GOLDTHWAITE INN 


Great South Bay, Bellport, L. I. 


Cool, comfortable, charming. With bluff site and neighbor- 
ing ‘pine trees, it combines the Adirondacks with the sea- 





shore. The Great South Bay offers the perfection of 
sailing. Golf links, tennis, etc. Ideal plese for family 
summering and week-end visits. Circular. 





The MALLARD INN 


BELLPORT L. I. 


A summer place of many and unique advantages. Boat- 
ing, Bathing, Fishing and all outdoor pastimes enjoyed. 
The cuisine is of a class to satisfy the most exacting. 
Automobilists given special attention. 
FRED’K A. DAM, Prop., 
Formerly Mgr. of Carvel Hall, Annapolis, Md. 
Write or *phone 34 Bellport. 








Burrs EoTuxr, 
JOHN J. BARRY 
Bast Windham 
New York 


Eleva- 

tion 2,900 feet. All 
outside rooms. Airy and well 
furnished. Large amusement hall. Danc- 

ing afternoon and evening. Accommodates 125. 


DEAN HOUSE 


LAKE MAHOPAC, PUTNAM CO., N. Y. 














Old Summer Resort, pecqenatiy located; commodious lawns 
running to lake; fine’ shade trees, pertectly, healthy. — 
let sent on application. Proprie 


GRAND VIEW MOUNTAIN HOUSE 
E. Windham, 


N, 
Finest location; Park, 115 acres; a. 5 > ele., 3,000 
A. J. GALER. 


ft.; refined surroundings; $10 up. 
‘ Baliston Spa, 
Spa Sanatorium “4\n°y. 
Restful home. Modern equipments, 6 miles from Saratoga. 
A. I. THAYER, M. D. 








Mansion House, Brooklyn Heights 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE WALL ST., N. Y. 
Select Family and Transient Hotel. Reasonable Rates. 
Coolest location in the vicinity of New York. 
- © VAN CLEAF, Proprictor. 


POLAND, MAINE 


Summit Spring House 


On hilltop, highest located hotel in Maine. New, modern, 
high class, perfectly appointed hotel, 150 rooms en suite, 
with baths; modern plumbing; all rooms with fireplaces. 
Pine groves, golf, tennis, fishing, boating; first class auto 
garage and stables; automobile parties welcomed day or 
night; unexcelled mineral spring water. Hay fever and 
asthma unknown. Twelve hundred feet of piazza, mag- 
nificent mountain and lake views. Table second to none 
in United States. Near Poland Spring House. Two miles 
from Poland Station, on M. ©. R. BR. Pullman service. 
Send for descriptive booklet. 


GEORGE H. DAVIS, Proprietor. 
MARSHALL HOUSE 
YORK HARBOR, MAINE 
Season 1908 Opens June 25th 


For information and circular address 
E. S. MARSHALL, Proprieter. 


WEST POINT HOUSE 


PROUT’S — ME. 


Yachting, surf bathin: on if. Address 
eu EB. ORDA! Prout’s Neck, Me. 


New — 























BRETTON 
wooDs 


The Mount Pleasant Opens June 
The Mount Washington Opens gs is. 


WHITE MTS., N. H. 


Through cars day or night Grand Central Station 
to hotel 9 eee tatives a _ =a Hall 
Resort en 


Poland Spring "Bldg. 1180 setedete, ry 28th 8t., 
New York, 
Telephone, 4748 Madison. 
Send for map and road book of ‘‘Ideal Tour.”’ 














Vermont 





The Munnatawket 
FISHERS ISLAND, N. Y. 
The ideal spot to spend your vacation. 
(Made and finished by God.) Write for booklet. 





THE ELM HOUSE 


Danville, Vermont. Ne hay fevers Booklet on 
application. H. M. OSGOOD. 
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Me. 
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LAKE BOMOSEEN ia-riz pines 


Rates $8, $14. W.C, Mound, Prop., Hydeville, Vt. 





Massachusetts 


The Abbotsford 


186 COMMONWEALTH AYE., BOSTON 


Single rooms or suites, furnished or unfurnished, in 
this strictly first-class family hotel with café. Permanently 
or for transients if engaged in advance. Apply to 

Mrs. C. G. FRANOIS, Manager. 








MASSASOIT HOUSE 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
All conveniences. Suites with Pam baths. 
“Senvenient for Commercial and Tourists 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN LAN. 


Pnjoys the reputation of being one of the oldest and best 
3 Pe™potels in New Bngland. 


W. H. CHAPIN, Proprietor. 


Ghe ROSEMONT 


Bedford Terrace Northampton, Mass. 
Four hours from New York, vicinity of Berkshires; mag- 
nificent scenery, mountain air; all city conveniences, coun- 
try advantages; first class table; large, beautiful rooms, 
verandas; rates moderate; Japanese chef; electricity, open 
fire, porcelain baths. L. CONKLIN. 








THE 
TEMPLETON INN 
OPENED MAY 29th 
Steam heat. Elevator. Private baths. The 
best of service. A delightful resort for June. 
Apply to P. BLODGETT, Manager, 

Templeton, Mass. 








VASSALL HOUSE, Cambridge 
Will Remain Open All Summer 

Rooms single or en suite, with or without porate 
bath. A cool and delightful place to spend 

summer and be within four miles of the State 

House. Special attention given the table. Six 

es under a management of the owner, 

SARG JR., 94 Brattle St., Cambridge, 














BAY SIDE NAHANT 
INN MASS. 


On the beach at end of Nahant Peninsula, 4 miles out 
to sea. 10 miles from Boston. Rates $10 to $15. Booklet. 


Sanitarium, Harbor View 


ON THE ISLAND OF MARTHA’S VINEYARD 


No Insane, Modern Methods. Booklets on application to E. G 
GUSTIN, Supt. Oak Bluffs, Mass. Open June Ist. 








PERHAM’S INN 


Northfield, Mass. 


Beautiful > ea main street. ome shade. Send for 
booklet and rates. M. 0, PERHAM. 





Conaecticut 


Fenwick Dall 


FEN WICK-ON-THE-SOUND, CONN. 


Beautifully located, directly on the Sound, mouth of 
Connecticut River. Golf, tennis, bathing. Rooms with 
bath. Orchestra. Send for booklet. 

H. A. CHAPMAN, Propr. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


INTERLAKEN INN 


AT LAKEVILLE, CONN. Open May 15 to Nov. J. 


Two hours from New York. Situated between two beautt- 
ful mountain lakes;.elevation 900 feet; fine views of Berk- 
shire and Litchfield Hills. Service and paree first- 
class. Accommodation for automobile _~ Foe 

r. 


The Litchfield Inn “te 


Open all the year. Situated in the center of the wit village. 
1,200 feet elevation. Large, well-heated, = rooms, 
Excellent cuisine and service. —— = —s as comforts. 


Moderate prices. —, on Ct a BEOWNE, ion 


THE WAYSIDE INN 


New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


Openallyear. Easy of access, Write for booklet B. 
Address Manager. 


THE LOOMARWICK 


Lake Waramaug, New Preston, Conn. 
Fine mountain and lake scenery; boating, bathing, cano 
ing, fishing, tennis. Sooklet. June to October. 


HOTEL GREEN, Danbury, Conn. 


70 miles from New York. New and up to date, 
Mecca of Auto Tourists, 
F, A. CANTWELL, Mgr. 


New Jersey 


THE NEW MONMOUTH 


SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J. 


NOW OPEN 


Automobiling, riding, driving, tennis, golf, canoeing, batl 
ing, sailing, fishing. 
275 ROOMS. 200 BATHS. 


Booking wesemeees now in attendance. 
ANK F. SHUTE, Manager. 


HOTEL MAJESTIC 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Virginia Avenue and Beach; close Steel Pier; ocean view 


capacity, 300; elevator, private baths, etc.; superior tabk . 
$10 up weekly; $2 daily; booklet. SAMUEL 0. ELLIS. 


Montclair, N. J.—Wahnfried 


Private sanatorium. No tuberculous or mental cass. 
Outdoor life a specialty. Tent life, if desired. Bookl-t 
The MISSES CLAPP. 


The Octagon 
SEA BRIGHT, N. J. 


The leading, largest and best appointed hotel at Sea 
Bright. Complete ocean frontage. Ocean pier. Garage. 


GEO. M. SANDT, Proprietor. 
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HOTEL BRISTOL, Asbury Park, N. J. 
Foot of Fourth Avenue, Directly on the Beach. 


This house occupies one of the best locations on the 
Jersey Coast. ocean view is unobstructed, and the 
spacious verandas overlook the Ocean Driveway and the 
famous promenade. It is within one hundred yards of 
the new Beach Arcade. The proprietors have recently 
completed fifty additional rooms, thirty-seven of which 
have private baths. Elevator service. Long distance 
phone. Booklets upon application. 

BANTA & HILLIARD. 





SCHOOLS 


We will gladly furnish information to eur read- 
ers that will aid in the selection of a school. Ad- 
dress School Department, THe INDEPENDENT. 























THE FENIMORE 


Now open after extensive repairs; private baths, eleva- 
tors, etc.; booklet. THOS. NOBLE, Asbury Park, J. 





Pennsylvania 


PAXINOSA INN 


(Fireproof) 
ON THE MOUNTAIN ABOVE EASTON, PA. 
1,000 feet elevation; two hours’ railroad ride from 
New York; all amusements; orchestra; a high class, com- 
fortable family hotel. Send for booklet. 
on premises. Bookle 


A. B. HELLINGS. 
E. 8. HOOKER, JR. 


POCONO PINES INN, ean. 


Elevation, 2,000 feet. On shore of Three Mile Lake, near 
Chautauqua attractions. Booklet. Western Union Tele- 
graph. WM. P. KENNEY, Manager. 








Mountain House and Springs 


capacity 250. Golf. Orchestra. Ble- 
vation 1,824 feet. Rg Riding Horses 











HOTEL RIDER, Comniige Springs, Pa. America’s fore- 
most health, recreation end pest senert. Open all year 
—ell outdoor and indoor “Givecaton. Oireular. 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ experience; gate first Assistant Physician in 
+ ogee N. Y., State Hospital; visit before de- 

ciding. OC, SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa 








Illinois 





ORCHARD BEACH SANATORIUM, McHenry, Il. 
Natural methods only. Regeneration cure, water cure, diet 
cures, sun and air baths, etc. Rural surroundings. Write 
for free booklet. Dr. Carl Strueh, 100 State St. (Room 
1409), Chicago, Ill, 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


FOR ROYS. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong Teachers. Earnest boys. Very 
small classes. Gymnasium with new swimming pool. Fits 


for college, scientific school and business. Well regulate-! 
daily life, Young boys in separate building. Please — 
DR. T. V. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills. Mas: 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





REV SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 

74h Year begims September 16, ’1908. Endowed. Certifi- 
cates to college. Advanced courses for high-school gradu- 
ates and others. Art and music. Native French and Ger- 
man. New dining hall and dormitories. Modern gymnasium, 
with: resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, 
ete. Steam and electricity. Healthful location, within 30 


For catalogue and views, address 
WHEATON SEMTNARY. Norton. Mass. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Affiliated with Harvard University 

Open to college graduates and other men of equiv- 
alent education. Courses in all departments of theol- 
ogy, and related fields, leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Divinity, Master of Arts, and Doctor of 
Philosophy. Unsurpassed library facilities. Two 
resident graduate Fellowships of $400 each. The 10Ist 
year begins Oct. 1, 1908, in Cambridge. For Inform- 
ation address 

PROFESSOR JOHN WINTHROP PLATNER 

Andover. Mass. - 


CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY 
St. Martins, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 

A boarding school for boys in the elevated and attractive 

country north of Philadelphia. Catalogues on application. 
L. PATTERSON, Headmaster. 


The Choice of a Profession 


An address by President Southworth, sent free on ap- 
plication to THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
Recorder, Meadville, Pennsylvania. Trains men and women 
for the present day ministry. No doctrinal tests. Gener- 
ous beneficiary and scholarship funds. Fellowship for study 
abroad yielding $810, awarded annually to a competent 
graduate. Special lectureships. Member of the American 
Committee for Lectures on the History of Religions. 


miles of Boston. 














‘TOURS AND CAMPS | 





ARE YOU GOING ABROAD ? 

Investigate Griswold’s Economical European Tours. From 

$120 to $300; sailing from Boston, Republic, August 1. 
28 Shelter St., New Haven. Conn. 





SMALL PRIVATE TOURS ABROAD 
Twenty-two years’ experience. Small parties. Two for 
July, 1908: one Southern and Middle Europe; ooo —_ 
navia and England. Holland by Motor-Boat. Wri 
HONEYMAN’S PRIVATE TOURS, Plainfield, T. J. 


CAMP OSSIPEE (Lake Ossipee) 


A SUMMER CAMP AND WINTER TUTORING SCHOOL 
A modern Hay ny outing and athletic camp for pes 
for sole use of parents. Large farm, stables with 
ig and ete horses; private tutorin 


5. YOUNG, Boston Athletic Association, 








summer and 
ew York. 4H. 
Mass. 


tie Association, Boston, 








Starkey Seminary, oy S383 de *Se, Boat 


age 15-25. Fits for best colleges. rees in art and 
=. No malaria, no mosquitoes. Best health record, 

modern equ re moderate cost. A few choice rooms. 
which shoul at once. Addreas M. STMMFER- 
RELL. Ph.D... Pres... >» BOR, N.Y. 


New BRUNSWICK, New Jersey. SEND FOR YEAR BOOK. 


Rutgers Preparatory School for Boys 
OUNDED 1776. Prepares forall colleges. Strong 4 of pro- 
Footonaite trained teachers. Supervised etnlotise Military rill 
MYRON T. SCUDDER, Headmaster, 36 College Ave. 
Recently Principal of State Norma! School, New Paltz, N. Y 


(~The Problem of the 20th Century 


Is eloquently treated in Dr. DuBois’ book 


The SOULS of 
BLACK FOLK 


Seventh Edition, $1.20 net: postpaid $1.30 
A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, CHICAGO 
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TO THE HOLDERS OF THE 
Four Per Cent. Refunding 
Mortgage Gold Bonds 


The Cincinnati, Hamilton and 
Dayton Railway Company 


Under the arrangement between the undersigned Com- 
mittee under the Bondholders’ Agreement of December 
9, 1905, and The Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton Rail- 
way Company, the right of the Committee to procure 
the exchange of the above-mentioned bonds for the Five 
and a Half Year Purchase Money Four Per Cent. Gold 
Notes, maturing July 1, 1913, WILL EXPIRE JULY 15 
1908. 

Holders of the above-mentioned bonds may effect such 
exchange until that date at CENTRAL TRUST COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK, 54 Wall Street, New York 
City, in accordance with the terms of the Committee’s 
advertisement of April 2, 1908. 

OVER EIGHTY PER CENT. OF THE OUTSTAND- 
ING BONDS HAVE BEEN EXCHANGED. 

Dated, New York, June 22, 1908. 


JAMES N. WALLACE, 
FREDERICK STRAUSS, | Committee. 
MARK T. COX, 


REAL ESTATE 








Desirable Country 
Property 
FOR SALE OR RENT 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 





JAMES O’BRIEN 


Gleaner Block, Lee, Mass. 
LYME, CONN. 


To let, OLD COLONIAL HOUSE 
15 rooms; and three cottages of 18, 11, and 10 rooms; all 
with modern improvements and three fully furnished, the 
last unfurnished. Address 


MRS. E. BE. SALISBURY, New Haven, Conn. 


DUXBURY #7008 


TO LET 
Shore and Beach, $150 to $300. Pictures Sent. 


LAURENCE BRADFORD. 














The Middlesex Banking Company 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 


Chartered 187: 


Assets, over $6,000,000 
Capital Stock, $338,400 








: 2 
EXAMINED BY STATE COMMISSIONER ! 
5 per cent. Debentures and First Mortgages upon Real Estate; nearly $40,000,000 sold during over thirty 
years’ business without loss or delay to investors. Send for information. 


Surplus, . . $236,500 











,olorado 


$30, Chicago to Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, 
and return, daily via the Chicago, Union Pacific & North- 
Western Line from June Ist to Sept. 30th. Return limit 
Oct. 31st. Stop-overs at points on and west of the Mis- 
souri River. Correspondingly low rates from all points. 

The Colorado Special, the great “‘one-night” train, leaves Chicago at 
10.00 a. m., arriving Derver next afternoon at 3.00—with standard 
Pullman Drawing Room Sleepers, Buffet Smoking and Library 
Cars and free Reclining Chair Cars, through without change. 
Observation Parlor Cars between Chicago and Omaha, 
Pullman Observation Sleeping Cars between Omaha and 
Denver. 

Another train leaves Chicago daily at 10.45 p. m., 
arriving Denver 7.50 second morning. Send for booklets, 
tickets and further information to 

W. B. KNISKERN 

Passenger Traffic Manager, C. & N. W. Ry. 

Chicago, Ill. 
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A Peculiar Soap 


“Watch the Results.” 


RESINOL SOAP is a peculiar soap. 
It is totally unlike any other soap in the 
world. 


It is not mere soap. It is a scientific 
combination of gentle skin-feeding oils, 
selected suets and RESINOL—the most 
balmy, cooling, healing and effective skin 
emollient known to medical science. 


RESINOL SOAP is a wonderful soap. 
It produces wonderful results. It gives in 
compressed and durable form all the best 
factors that count for skin beauty, skin 
transparency, skin stimulation, skin health. 
Thirty days’ use of RESINOL SOAP will 
work such changes in a sickly skin that it 
will find a permanent place on your toilet 
table. It is the ideal skin Soap—cooling, 
healing, nourishing—a veritable blessing 
to a parched skin. 





Go to your druggist’s today and ask 
for a cake of RESINOL Soap. It costs 
only 25 Cents. 


Buy acake. Try it. 


| Watch the Results 


At all Druggists. 
Resinol Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Survey of the World 


The Republican Nation- 
al Convention, at Chi- 
cago, last week, nomi- 
nated William Howard Taft, of Ohio, for 
President, and James Schoolcraft Sher- 
man, of New York, for Vice-President. 
In each case the roll was called only 
once. Before the convention assembled, 
the national committee, in contests in- 
volving 219 seats, had made decisions 
which gave 216 of these seats to Taft 
delegates, but action concerning them 
was still to be taken by the convention’s 
Committee on Credentials. On the first 
day, the 16th, the convention was in ses- 
sion only two hours, and much of the 
time was taken up by the address of 
Senator Burrows, the temporary chair- 
man. The “allies,” as they were called, 
decided to make’ arguments before the 
credentials committee in only half of the 
original contests. Hearings consumed 
that night. On the following day the 
convention committee’s report confirmed 
the decisions of the national committee. 
On that day, also, the Pennsylvania dele- 
gation’s resolution for a reduction of 
delegate representation in the South was 
rejected by a vote of 506 to 471, after a 
debate upon the rules committee’s ma- 
jority and minority reports (the latter 
signed by nineteen members). The roll 
call showed that several State delegations 
were divided on this question, and it was 
held by some that Ohio’s vote (38 to 8) 
caused the defeat of the resolution. The 
proposed change would have reduced the 
South’s representation by 157 delegates, 
and added nearly as many to the present 
representation of the North. Senator 


The Republican 
Nominations 


Lodge was the permanent chairman, and 
it was in the course of his address on this 





second day that a prolonged demonstra- 
tion in praise of Mr. Roosevelt was 
made, the applause and other expressions 
of approval continuing for about forty- 
five minutes. This surpassed all previous 
records by fifteen minutes. It followed 
Mr. Lodge’s assertion that the President, 
because he had enforced the laws against 
vested abuses and profitable wrongs, was 
“the best abused and the most popular 
man in the United States today.” The 
Senator assured the convention that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s refusal of a renomination 
was final and irrevocable. “That man,” 
said he, “is no friend to Theodore Roose- 
velt, and does not cherish his name and 
fame, who now, from any motive, seeks 
to urge him as a candidate for the great 
office which he has finally declined.” On 
this day was published a letter in which 
Mr. Fairbanks said that his determina- 
tion not to be again a candidate for Vice- 
President was absolutely irrevocable. 
The convention was in session on the 
18th for more than seven hours. Sena- 
tor Hopkins, chairman of the resolutions 
committee, read the new platform. One 
member, Congressman Cooper, of Wis- 
consin, presented a minority report em- 
bodying the views of Senator La Follette. 
Upon three of its propositions the con- 
vention voted. These called for a physi- 
cal valuation of railroad property, pub- 
licity for campaign funds, and popular 
election of Senators, the votes being, re- 
spectively, 63 to 917, 94 to 880 and 114 
to 866. The minority report having been 
rejected, that of the majority was adopt- 
ed by acclamation. Messrs. Cannon, 
Fairbanks, Hughes, Taft, Foraker, Knox 
and La Follette were then placed in nom- 
ination, each by two States and two 
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speakers, except in the case of Mr. 
Hughes, for whom no seconding address 
was made. It was known, of course, that 
Mr. Taft had a large majority. Those 
who spoke for him were Congressman 
Theodore E. Burton, of Ohio, and 
George A. Knight, of California. At the 
end of the roll call on the first ballot, it 
was seen that he had received the votes 
of 702 delegates. The remainder of the 
list was as follows: Senator Knox, 68; 
Governor Hughes, 67; Speaker Cannon, 
58; Vice-President Fairbanks, 40; Sena- 
tor La Follette, 25; Senator Foraker, 16; 
President Roosevelt, 3 (from Pennsyl- 
vania). One delegate was absent. Upon 
the motion of General Stewart L. Wood- 
ford (who had spoken for Governor 
Hughes), seconded by representatives of 
the other candidates, the nomination of 
Mr. Taft was promptly made unanimous 
and the day’s session was then closed. 
Up to that time there appears to have 
been no agreement by a majority con- 
cerning a candidate for the second place. 
Until Governor Hughes’s fate had’ been 
decided, the New York delegates could 
not promote the candidacy of another 
from their State. It is believed that he 
could have been nominated for Vice- 
President if he had not positively de- 
clined the place. That night there was a 
concerted movement in favor of Con- 
gressman James S. Sherman, of Utica, 
N. Y., and when the delegates assembled 
in the morning for their last session it 
was understood that he was to be nom- 
inated. It was known that Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Taft would have welcomed 
the nomination of Senator Dolliver, but 
he had repeatedly shown that he did not 
want the office, and the efforts of those 
who sought to change his attitude had 
revived factional bitterness in Iowa. The 
situation in that State was not improved 
by those who suggested the nomination 
of Governor Cummins, as the two men 
are leaders of their respective factions. 
Saturday’s session was one of only two 
hours, Those placed in nomination were 
Mr. Sherman (by Timothy L. Woodruff, 
Speaker Cannon and others), Governor 
Guild, of Massachusetts, and ex-Gov- 
ernor Murphy, of New Jersey. Mr. 
Woodruff remarked that no Republican 
ticket bearing the name of a New York 
man had ever been defeated, except on 
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one occasion, when the Democrats had 
been wise enough to nominate a man 
from that State for President. Only one 
roll call was required. The list was as 
follows: Congressman Sherman, 816; 
ex-Governor Murphy, 77; Governor 
Guild, 75; Governor Sheldon, of Nebras- 
ka, 10; Vice-President Fairbanks, 1. 
Upon the motion of Senator Crane, the 
nomination of Mr. Sherman was made 
unanimous, and, a few minutes later, the 
convention adjourned without day. 


a 


Recension. of Immediately after his 
Secretary Taft nomination, Mr. Taft re- 

signed the office of Sec- 
retary of War, but his resignation will 
not take effect until the 30th. His suc- 
cessor in the Cabinet will be General 
Luke E. Wright, of Tennessee, who suc- 
ceeded him as Governor of the Philip- 
pines and was recently Ambassador to 
Japan. Mr. Taft went from Washington 
to Cincinnati, and there met Congress- 
man Sherman. Many had expected that 
Mr. Hitchcock would be made chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, 
but he has declined to be regarded as a 
candidate for the place, owing to ill 
health. President Roosevelt gave to the 
public the following statement conceri- 
ing Mr. Taft: 


“IT feel that the country is indeed to be 
congratulated upon the nomination of Mr. 
Taft. I have known him intimately for many 
years, and I have a peculiar feeling for him, 
because, thruout that time we have worked 
for the same objects, with the same purposes 
and ideals. 

“I do not believe there could be found in 
the whole country a man so well fitted to be 
President. He is not only absolutely fearless, 
absolutely disinterested and upright, but he 
has the widest acquaintance with the nation’s 
needs, without and within, and the broadest 
sympathies with all our citizens. He would 
be as emphatically a President of the plain 
people as Lincoln; yet not Lincoln himself 
would be freer from the least taint of dema 
gogy, the least tendency to arouse or appeal 
to class hatred of any kind. 

“He has a peculiar and intimate knowledge 
of and sympathy with the needs of all our 
people—of the farmer, of the wage-worker, o 
the business man, of the property owner. No 
matter what a man’s occupation or social posi- 
tion, no matter what his creed, his color or 
the section of the country from which he 
comes, if he is an honest, hard-working man. 
who tries to do his duty toward his neighbor 
and toward the country, he can rest assured 
that he will have in Mr. Taft the most upright 
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of representatives and the most fearless of 
champions. Mr. Taft stands against privilege 
and he stands pre-eminently for the broad 
principles of American citizenship, which lie 
at the foundation of our national well being.” 
From Senator Foraker, Mr. Taft re- 
ceived a letter sending “heartiest con- 
gratulations and best wishes for success 
in November,” altho the Senator ex- 
pressed fear that his action might be 
“unwelcome and misunderstood.” Mr. 
Taft replied as follows: 

“I assure you that your kindly note of con- 
gratulation gave me the greatest pleasure, and 
I thank you for it from the bottom of my 
heart. I have never ceased to remember that 
I owe to you my first substantial start in pub- 
lic life, and that it came without solicitation.” 
Senator La Follette sent from Wiscon- 
sin the following telegram: 

“While the -platform is disappointing in 

some fundamental provisions and omissions, 
and I shall claim the right to say so, I con- 
gratulate you most sincerely, and, in the faith 
that you are more nearly in accord with the 
great body of Republican voters than the plat- 
form, I shall do all in my power to insure 
your election.” 
Booker T. Washington said in his mes- 
sage of congratulation: “I feel quite sure 
you will be triumphantly elected and that 
my race will assist in bringing about that 
result.” Mr. Sherman has been for 
twenty years a member of the House, and 
was an intimate friend of Speaker Reed. 
His nomination has led the press to re- 
vive the correspondence relating to the 
controversy between Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Harriman about certain contribu- 
tions to the campaign fund, for it was to 
Mr. Sherman (chairman of the Con- 
gressional Campaign Committee) that 
the President addressed the memorable 
letter narrating the history of that con- 
troversy. 

& 

Much space is given 
in the new Republican 
platform to praise of 
President Roosevelt, a review of the 
work of the Government under his direc- 
tion, and a summary of the legislation 
for which the party claims credit. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s administration, the platform 
says, “is an epoch in American history. 
In no other period since national sove- 
reignty was won under Washington, or 
preserved under Lincoln, has there been 
such mighty progress in those ideals of 
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government which make for justice, 
equality and fair dealing among men.” 
The party declares its “unfaltering ad- 
herence to the policies thus inaugurated” 
and “pledges their continuance.” We 
print elsewhere the resolution or plank 
concerning injunctions. There was 
much discussion about this in Chicago, 
representatives of manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations urging that no reference to the 
subject be made, while Mr, Gompers and 
other representatives of labor asked for 
much more than the committee or the 
candidates were willing to give. It is 
understood that Mr. Taft insisted em- 
phatically upon as much as was finally 
included in the platform. The manu- 
facturers make no complaint, but Mr. 
Gompers, dissatisfied, will appeal to the 
Democratic convention. The party de- 
clares “unequivocally for a revision of 
the tariff by a special session of Con- 
gress immediately following the inaugu- 
ration of the next President,” and defines 
its position as follows: 


“In all tariff legislation the true principle 
of protection is best maintained by the im- 
position-of such duties as will equal the dif- 
ference between the cost of production at home 
and abroad, together with a reasonable profit 
to American industries. We favor the estab- 
lishment of maximum and minimum rates to 
be administered by the President under limita- 
tions fixed in the law, the maximum to be 
available to meet discriminations by foreign 
countries against American goods entering 
their markets, and the minimum to represent 
the normal measure of protection at home; 
the aim and purpose of the Republican policy 
being not only to preserve, without excessive 
duties, that security against foreign compe- 
tition to which American manufacturers, 
farmers and producers are entitled, but also 
to maintain the high standard of living of the 
wage earners of this country, who are the 
most direct beneficiaries of the protective sys- 
tem. Between the United States and the 
Philippines we believe in a free interchange of 
products with such limitations as to sugar and 
tobacco as will afford adequate protection to 
domestic interests.” 


Approving the new currency law, it 
points out the need of “a more elastic 
system,” saying that the recent appoint- 
ment of a commission insures the devel- 
opment of a system that will meet the 
country’s requirements. The Anti-Trust 
law should be improved by “such amend- 
ments as will give to the Federal Gov- 
ernment greater supervision and control 
over, and secure greater publicity in, the 
management of that class of corpora- 
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tions, engaged in interstate commerce, 
having power and opportunity to effect 
monopolies.” Railroads should be au- 
thorized to make traffic agreements, sub- 
ject to the Commission’s approval, and 
there should be “such national legislation 
and supervision as will prevent the future 
overissue of stocks and bonds by inter- 
state carriers.” The platform calls for 
postal savings banks, a further extension 
of the rural free delivery service, con- 
servation of natural resources, legislation 
to “revive merchant marine prestige,” a 
comprehensive plan for the improvement 
of waterways, a bureau of mines, liberal 
administration of all pension laws, a 
national celebration of the approaching 
centennial anniversary of the birth of 
Lincoln, an immediate grant of United 
States citizenship to the native inhabit- 
ants of Porto Rico, and the admission of 
New Mexico and Arizona as separate 
States. It commends the recent ratifica- 
tion of the Hague conventions and the 
arbitration treaties, speaks of the party’s 
friendship for the negro during the last 
fifty years, denounces all devices that 
have for their real aim his disfranchise- 
ment, and, pointing to recent military 
and naval legislation, declares the party’s 
“unalterable devotion to a policy that will 
keep this republic ready at all times to 
defend her traditional doctrines and as- 
sure her appropriate part in promoting 
permanent tranquility among the na- 
tions.” Recent enactments for the bene- 
fit of wage workers are enumerated and 
commended, and the party binds itself to 
do “further work in this direction.” The 
“incapacity” of the Democratic party is 
discussed in several hundred words. 
That party’s trend, the platform says, is 
toward Socialism, while the Republicans 
“stand for a wise and regulated indi- 
vidualism.” Mr. Bryan says the Re- 
publican party has sounded a retreat, be- 
cause it refused to stand for campaign 
fund publicity, a physical valuation of 
railroad property, restrictions upon in- 
junction procedure, or the popular elec- 
tion of Senators. Reports from Ne- 
braska sav he is confident that 100 more 
than two-thirds of the Democratic dele- 
eates will vote for him. On the 2oth, 
Thomas W. Lawson sent him a long tele- 
gram, asserting that he could not be 
elected and urging him to give the first 
place on the ticket to Governor Johnson, 
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taking the second for himself. If he 
would do this, Mr. Lawson promised to 
raise $500,000 for the campaign, and, if 
this should not be enough, to add $500,- 
000 out of his own pocket. 


od 


Snitiiiians A few weeks ago a Federal 
ot Denate grand jury in New York 

indicted, for violation of 
the Sherman act, the Fiber and Manila 
Paper Manufacturers’ Association, which 
was composed of twenty-five manufac- 
turers of wrapping paper. A majority 
of the factories were situated in New 
York and Pennsylvania, but there were 
several in Michigan, and others were in 
Ohio, Maine and Virginia. Last week 
twenty-three of the indicted companies 
pleaded guilty. John H. Parks, secre- 
tary of the association and originator of 
the combination or pool, is under indict- 
ment, but for some time past has been 
in Europe. The aim of the combination 
was to maintain or increase prices and 
to restrict output, but the defendants 
assert that their profits have been small, 
that some of them are jin financial straits, 
and that since their indictment the com- 
bination has been dissolved. The Dis- 
trict Attorney does not ask for severe 
punishment. The American Ice Com- 
pany, commonly called the Ice Trust, 
was indicted in New York last week 
under the State law. Two grand juries 
had declined to take such action. This 
is the case which was virtually taken 
from District Attorney Jerome by Gov- 
ernor Hughes at the request of Attorney- 
General Jackson, who was designated by 
the Governor to conduct the investigation 
before a special grand jury. The work 
was done by James W. Osborne as the 
representative of Mr. Jackson. When 
Mr. Jerome was elected, Mr. Osborne 
was the opposing candidate for the office. 
The American Ice Company has an inter- 
esting history, in which politicians and 
bankers now under a cloud have been 
conspicuous. 





& 


On the eve of adjourn- 
ment, the Philippine As- 
sembly, on the roth, de- 
clared, by a vote of 57 to 15, that inde- 
pendence was the aspiration of the Fili- 
pino people, and that they were ready for 
it. The subject was brought forward by 
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Speaker Osmena, who said there was 
abundant evidence that the people of the 
islands were now capable of governing 
themselves. Leaders of the Progressist 
party admitted that all desired inde- 
pendence, but argued that the time was 
not ripe for it. After many conferences, 
the Commission and the Assembly 
reached an agreement concerning the 
appropriations. To the sum granted by 
the Assembly $637,000 was added. The 
Assembly’s proposed reduction of sala- 
ries and of the number of employees in 
the civil service was not made. It is 
stated that the Government regards the 
conduct of the Assembly during its first 
session as quite satisfactory and encour- 
aging. The next session will begin in 
February. - 
J 

The Co-operative Congress 
in England, holding its an- 
nual session at Newport, in 
Monmouthshire, has attracted attention 
to the astonishing extent and progress in 
England of the movement which in 
America ‘has accomplished very little. 
The Central Board of the Co-operative 
Union received reports for 1907 from 
1,566 societies, having a total member- 
ship of 2,434,085, an increase of 101,331 
over the preceding year. The shares held 
amounted to $160,000,000 in round num- 
bers, an increase of about $9,000,000. 
The trade done by the societies during 
the year 1907 amounted to $528,600,000, 
an increase of $39,000,000, and the prof- 
its realized amounted to $60,000,000, an 
increase of $5,000,000. Almost all the 
branches of wholesale and retail com- 
merce and manufacturing are now being 
carried on by co-operative associations. 
The wholesale business is in the hands 
of two societies ; 1,443 societies are nego- 
tiating in retail trade, and 127 in produc- 
tion. The productive societies and de- 
partments employed 26,938 persons, as 
against 25,532 in 1906, and the capital 
runs from $20,000,000 to $21,750,000, 
realizing a net profit of S*.800,000. The 
industries in which co-operative produc- 
tion is carried on include cotton, linen, 
silk and wool; boots, shoes and leather; 
metal and hardware; woodwork, build- 
ing and quarrying; printing and book- 
binding ; corn milling, baking, laundries 
and various others. The conditions which 
bring a society or company within the 
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definition of co-operative production are 
that a definite and fixed share of profits 
should be allotted to labor over and 
above the established or current rate of 
wages; that arrangements should be 
made for the worker to capitalize all or 
part of this profit or other savings in his 
industry, and that, through this capital, 
the worker should be admitted to mem- 
bership and have a vote at the society’s 
meetings. Efforts are being made to 
bring all of these societies into one 
national organization, which would, on 
the present basis, supply some 10,000 
men, women and children. Co-operative 
farming has made but little progress, but 
the Union is now urging societies to take 
advantage of the opportunity of acquir- 
ing land under the Small Holdings and 
Allotments acts for cultivation on a co- 
operative system. The Parliamentary 
Committee of the Union recommended 
the adoption of a resolution calling upon 
Parliament to grant votes to women. In 
connection with the congress an exhibi- 
tion of co-operative products was held at 
Newport. All of the goods had been 
produced upon strict trade union terms, 
the hours of the persons employed being 
for the most part forty-eight hours per 
week. 

& 

The recent bomb 
outrages in India 
have compelled the 
Indian Government to prompt action to 
put a stop to native agitation and vio- 
lence by the passage of measures to pre- 
vent the use of explosives and the dis- 
semination of anarchistic literature. The 
first of these acts is similar to that adopt- 
ed in England in 1883, and yet in force, 
which imposes penal servitude for life 
on any person causing a dangerous ex- 
plosion and provides severe penalties for 
the possession of explosive substances 
under circumstances giving rise to “a 
reasonable suspicion” that they were not 
to be used for a lawful purpose. Ac- 
cording to the Press Act the local gov- 
ernment may apply to a magistrate to 
issue on order for the seizure of a press 
on which had been printed any article in- 
citing to murder or violence, or the re- 
sort to explosives for purposes of .mur- 
der or violence. The owner of the press 
has a right of appeal to the High Court 
for reversal of the order within fifteen 
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days. In discussing the bills before the 
Viceregal Council at Simla, Sir Harvey 
Adamson referred to the case of the 
Yugantar, which during the last year has 
been prosecuted five times for sedition, a 
fresh publisher and printer being regis- 
tered on each occasion. He also read ex- 
tracts from numerous papers calling on 
the Bengalis and the Gurkhas to join 
hands in rebellion and to light a sacri- 
ficial fire fed with blood, exhorting the 
people to die till the swords of their 
rulers become blunt, and advocating the 
methods of the Nihilists and the use of 
bombs. Lord Minto in his speech on the 
bills said: 


“We all know—at least every one who 
watches the daily story of Indian political 
life knows—that the lines of Indian thought 
are changing, that embryo national aspirations 
are beginning to take shape, and it will be a 
bad day for the British Raj and a bad day for 
the people of this country if we ever allow 
the belief to spread that doctrines of mur- 
derous anarchy are even indirectly associated 
with the growth of those ambitions which 
British education has done so much to en- 
courage. Nothing, to my mind, has been more 
unfortunate and despicable than the readiness 
with which in certain quarters endeavors have 
been heedlessly made to further the belief 
that assassination is merely an effort of a 
downtrodden people struggling to free itself 
from a foreign oppressor. The conspiracy 
with which we have to deal represents noth- 
ing of the sort. To the best of my belief, 
it has largely enianated from sources beyond 
the confines of India. Its anarchical aims and 
the outrageous doctrines it inculcates are en- 
tirely new to this country, but, unfortunately, 
the seeds of its wickedness have been sown 
among a strangely impressionable and imita- 
tive people, seeds that have been daily nur- 
tured by a system of seditious writing and 
seditious speaking of unparalleled virulence, 
vociferating to beguiled youth that outrage is 
evidence of patriotism and its reward a mar- 
tyr’s crown.” 


The necessity for the legislation is recog- 
nized by the Home Government, altho it 
is the irony of fate that the duty of ap- 
proving such measures should fall upon 
Lord Morley, as Secretary of State for 
India. In his recent address, however, 
before the Indian Civil Service Club, 
Lord Morley showed that the Govern- 
ment was prepared to meet the issue with 
the necessary firmness : 

“IT am trying to feel my way thru the most 
difficult problem, the most difficult situation 
that I think responsible governments, you and 
I. and all of us, ever had to face. Our first 
duty—the first duty of any government—is 
to keep order. But first remember this. It 
would be idle to deny that there is at this 
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moment, and there has been for some little 
time past, and very likely there will be for 
some time to come, a living movement in the 
mind of those people for whom you are’ re- 
sponsible. A living movement, and a move- 
ment for what? A movement for objects 
which we ourselves have all taught them to 
think desirable objects. And unless we some- 
how or another can reconcile order with sat- 
isfaction of those ideas and aspirations, gen- 
tlemen, the fault will not be theirs. It will be 
ours. It will mark the breakdown of what 
has never yet broken down in any part of the 
world—the breakdown of British statesman- 
ship. You cannot enter at this date, and with 
English public opinion, mind you, watching 
you, upon an era of pure repression, and | 
do not believe really that anybody desires any 
such thing. I am confident that if the crisis 
comes it will find us ready, but let us keep 
our minds clear now. There have been many 
dark and ugly moments in our relations with 
India before now. We have such a dark and 
ugly moment before us, and we shall get thru 
it, but only with self- ‘command and without 
any quackery or cant, whether it be the 
quackery and cant of order or the quackery 
and cant of sentiment.” 

At the Muzaffarpur Sessions Court 
the trial of Khudiran Bose and his ac- 
complices for the murder of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kennedy by the means of a bomb 
is being conducted. The -judge and 
everybody connected with the prosecu- 
tion have been threatened with assassina- 
tion in daily anonymous letters. The 
latest report of the condition of India is 
contained in the Blue Book for 1906-07, 
just issued, covering the area of British 
India, which had a population of 225,- 
000,000, according to the census of I9go1. 
The calculated birth rate in 1906 was 
37.8 per 1,000, compared with 39.13 in 
1905. ‘Lhe death rate was 35.96 per 
1,000 in 1905 and 34.73 the following 
year, the decrease being due to the 
greatly lessened mortality of the plague. 
The civil hospitals and dispensaries in 
India, which numbered 2,464 in 1906, 
against 2,41I in 1905, treated 404,597 
indoor and 24,343,320 outdoor patients 
in the course of the year. The great 
bulk of their income is derived from 
Government, local and municipal funds, 
and their total expenditure in 1906 was 
£642,353. Besides these institutions, 
which comprise all those aided to some 
extent by public money and intended for 
the public, there are a large number of 
special police and other medical institu- 
tions, as well as many private institutions 
which do not receive aid from the state 
These numbered 1,469 in all during the 
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year under report, and provided treat- 
ment for about 140,000 indoor and 
6,266,000 outdoor patients. 


& 


The cause of Mulai Hafid 
continues in the ascendant. 
Tetuan has declared in his 
favor, and the garrison at Alcazar revolt- 
ed, killed their commander, and dis- 
patched the Governor a prisoner to Fez. 
Several thousand of the troops of the 
Sultan Abd-el-Aziz, stationed at Kasr-el- 
Kebir, fifty-eight miles south of Tangier, 
declared their allegiance to the Sultan of 
the South on the arrival of a band of his 
horsemen with letters. The officers who 
refused to join them were made prison- 
ers and five French residents were be- 
sieged in a house and nearly captured. 
An attempt was made to secure the rec- 
ognition of Mulai Hafid in Tangier by 
the substitution of his name in the prayer 
for the ruler in the Friday service at the 
mosque, but the trick was frustrated by 
the action of Mohammed el Torres. At 
Mekinez, Mulai Hafid seized the jewels of 
the wives of his father, Mulai el Hassen, 
and married a young girl in their charge 
who was intended for his brother, the 
rival Sultan. He celebrated his arrival 
at Fez by another marriage; this time 
with one of his cousins, the daughter of 
Mulai Ismail. Mulai Hafid has claimed 
the recognition of the European Powers 
on the ground that he alone was able to 
restore peace and order to Morocco and 
to insure respect for the treaties nego- 
tiated with foreign countries. Letters 
which have been turned over to the 
French authorities at Casablanca prove 
that he has shown another face to the 
natives. In a letter addrest to the 
Shawia tribes he said: “Since God has 
confided to me the care of serving and 
caring for the interests of his servants, 
he has imposed upon me the duty of do- 
ing whatever is in their interests, of re- 
lieving them from their affliction and of 
bringing destruction upon all the for- 
eigners in this land. I am coming to 
your country like the rising sun which 
lights the road with his rays. I arose 
in response to Mussulman appeals in 
order to drive out the vile foreigners. 
After having thrown the French into the 
sea you will wait for me at Rabat.” His 
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lieutenant, Mulai Reshid, wrote them: 
“Thanks to you, the Christians have been 
driven away by the Shawia. You are the 
true descendants of the people of the 
Prophet. All like you should consecrate 
themselves to the triumph of Islam. Cut 
off the heads of the infidels and send 
them’ to your master, Mulai Hafid, so 
that this punishment may impress the 
bad Mussulman.” In the Chamber of 
Deputies the Government was again at- 
tacked on the ground that it had shown 
poor judgment in supporting Abd-el- 
Aziz, and that it would be likely to get 
into trouble with Germany for violation 
of the Algeciras Convention. The action 
of the Government was defended by M. 
Pichon, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
it received a vote of confidence by 344 to 
126. 





ss 

The power of the Emperor of 

Korea has been still further re- 

stricted by the transference to the 

national treasury of all his private estate 

except the palaces of the Emperor and 

the ex-Emperor. The expenses of the 

Court will now be a charge on the State, 

and the Emperor will be deprived of the 

opportunity of carrying on intrigues for 

the overthrow of the Japanese power. 

Ernest F. Bethel, editor of the Korean 

News, which was suspended for sedi- 

tious articles, was tried before the Brit- 

ish court at Seoul and sentenced to three 

weeks’ imprisonment and six and one- 

half months’ surveillance by the police. 

The prosecution was conducted by the 

Japanese Governor of Seoul, Mr. Miura, 

who charged the newspaper with the , 
chief responsibility for the disturbances 

existing in Korea. The main ground 

for action was the reproduction with ap- 
proval in the vernacular edition of the 

News of an article from a San Fran- 
cisco Korean paper praising the assas- 
sins of Stevens, who was murdered by 
Koreans in San Francisco last March. 
The claim of the Americans, Colbron 
and Bostwick, for the right of working 
the copper mines at Capsan, conceded to 
them by the Emperor of Korea in 1904, 
has been at last decided in their favor, 
and the Japanese Residency General will 
revise the mining laws of Korea to allow 
the development of the mineral resources 
of the country by foreigners. 
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#4he following account of the candidate for the Vice-Presidency is written by a dis- 
tingwished constituent of his who has long known him.—Epiror.] 


nomination for Vice- 
President was accomplished by the 
fact that the State of New York could 
unite as a unit in his favor. He is still 
a young man, fifty-three years old, in 
the prime of manly vigor, and wonder- 
fully well preserved. His stock is good, 
for his father, General Sherman, was a 
remarkable man both intellectually and 
physically, a leader also in political and 
civic affairs. James graduated at Ham- 
ilton College in the class of 1878, and he 
is now one of the most influential trustees 
of that institution, co-operating in this 
position with Secretary Elihu Root. 
While in college his standing was that 
of a prize speaker and a prize debater. 
After graduation he studied law and 
formed a partnership with his brother- 
in-law, ex-Assemblyman Henry J. Cook- 
inham. He never won fame at the bar, 
for he was almost at once drawn into po- 
litical life. He was beaten for State 
Senator by one vote, but in 1884 he was 
elected Mayor of Utica. At the close of 
his term in that office he past directly to 
Congress, as Representative for the 
counties of Oneida and Herkimer; 
where he has remained to the present 
time, with the exception of a single term, 
when the Democrats ousted him by a 
small majority. Fifty-three years of age, 
he is a very boyish-looking fellow, with 
red cheeks, and a very quiet way, that 
does not indicate the politician. 
Notwithstanding his college reputa- 
tion, Mr. Sherman has never been a 
prominent debater in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, but has been known as a 
hard worker on committees, and very 
sure of his position when he takes it. He 
was appointed by Mr. Reed chairman of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, a place 
he has held ever since and which he spe- 
cifically likes. His other committees 
have been Civil Service, Judiciary, Census, 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Indus- 
trial Arts and Expenditures in the De- 
partment of Justice. Asa legislator his 
reputation, apart from Indian affairs, is 
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connected with the reorganization of the 
Revenue Service, the Filled Cheese bill 
and the Isthmian Canal. He fathered the 
first bill providing for a cable to the 
Philippines, and made the first report fa- 
voring a canal across the Isthmus. 

As a presiding officer he has gained 
great reputation. His temperament is 
steady, reliable, and genial, not easily 
ruffled by a complexity of propositions 
or by antagonism. Tom Reed took to 
him wonderfully, and had him in the 
chair more frequently than any other 
Representative. Henderson liked him 
quite as cordially, and Speaker Cannon's 
opinion of him was shown at the nomi- 
nating scene at Chicago. ,.Mr. Cannon 
unquestionably exprest his honest opin- 
ion when he said that Mr. Sherman was 
his choice. He presided over the debate 
on the Dingley tariff bill, lasting for 
many weeks, and again during the strug- 
gle over the Cuban war revenue bill— 
two of the most notable debates known 
in Congress since the Civil War. 

As ,a business man Mr. Sherman is 
reckoned high with all the people in 
Central New York. He,has been presi- 
dent of the Utica Trust and Deposit 
Company since its formation, and has 
made ‘it one of the most successful and 
influential of the institutions of that char- 
acter. He is also vice-president of the 
Utica City National Bank, president of 
the New Hartford Canning Company, 
the Utica Ice Company, and is influential 
and active in all the industrialism of the 
Congressional district which he repre- 
sents. Asa good manager he was select- 
ed to serve as chairman of the Repub- 
lican Congressional Campaign Commit- 
tee during the last campaign. 

He is popular with all classes and with 
both parties. Nearly everybody in 
Oneida County is accustomed to call him 
“Our Jim,” and they mean it. They like 
him. There is nothing fawning about 
his good fellowship; on the contrary, 
there is just a bit of reserve in his daily 
contact with the people. In social affairs 
he is a favorite, and he gives to social 
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functions a just share of his time. His 
family relations are notably full of sun- 
shine. His mother was a woman of in- 
tellectual and executive power, and his 
wife is an excellent companion for a 
public-spirited man. His popularity is 
concentrated in the little circle consisting 
of Mrs. Sherman and three boys, and 
the mother of Mrs. Sherman, who re- 
sides with them at their Utica home. His 
oldest son, Sherill, is engaged in the 
banking business with his father; the 
second son, Richard, is professor of 
mathematics in Hamilton College, and 
the third, Thomas, is secretary and 
treasurer of the Smythe-Despard Com- 
pany. Mr. Sherman’s recreation con- 
sists of games with his family, and 
games of golf when he can escape busi- 
ness. 

The reception of Mr. Sherman’s nom- 
ination in Utica was without a shade of 
partisanship. There were no Repub- 
licans and no Democrats to be found; 
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only a great big city full of friends, all 
hurrahing for “Our Jim,” and everybody 
genuinely glad. Utica looked to be a 
big school just let loose; all shouting, 
shaking hands and as happy as happy 
could be. 

Mr. Sherman is by temperament as 
well as by training conservative; enter- 
ing very little into those measures that 
are “progressive and reformatory,” but 
simply doing with precision what the 
days lay before him to do. He is never 
idle, but is never carried off his feet with 
enthusiasm. His face indicates steadi- 
ness and reliability, which can if neces- 
sary become stubbornness. Speaker 
Cannon unquestionably spoke out his real 
mind when he said that during sixteen 
years of service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Mr. Sherman had _ shown, 
both in council and on committee, great 
strength, great ability and courage ; while 
he had always been true to his convic- 
tions, to his party and to the Republic. 

Utica, N. Y. 


THE SHERMAN HOME AT UTICA. 
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Robert Henri— 


’ ° 
Revolutionary” 


BY CHARLES WISNER BARRELL 


American art is not sufficiently 

national in character. The ma- 
jority of our painters, it is claimed, not 
only go abroad for their subjects, but 
are largely aliens in spirit, distrusting the 
urge Of their individual perceptions of 
life, and seeking to portray—not those 
aspects of life and nature which are fa- 
miliar and interesting, to themselves as 
men—but such subjects as have already 
been exploited by path-breakers of the 
past and on which the artistic world has 
set the final seal of approval. That there 
is a generous measure of truth in this 
charge no one can doubt who has at- 
tended the exhibitions of the National 
Academy of Design and kindred art ex- 
hibitions in this country during recent 
years. The spirit of imitation hovers in 


[oa criticism is frequently made that 


the air and breathes from the canvases 





that meet one’s eyes on nearly every hand. 
Many of the pictures merely advertise 
the professional admirations of the men 
who paint them! They do not express 
any individual taste or philosophy of 
life. And is it not the final end of art— 
every branch of art—to promulgate a 
philosophy? Many people contend that 
it is not, that art is an end in itself and 
is its own excuse for being. The fact 
remains, however, that in the art of the 
repeated line and chromatics, as in lit- 
erature, music, sculpture, the work that 
has lived and met the test of generations 
of human taste has always been that of 
the man or woman of pronounced in- 
dividuality, who has, consciously or un- 
consciously, given to the world a philoso- 
phy of life through the special medium 
which he or she has mastered. 

But while we may admit that the “imi- 
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PORTRAIT OF MRS. ROBERT HENRI. 
After the painting by Robert Henri. 

This exquisite human document has been exhibited 
in many of our largest cities and for it the artist 
has received several prizes. Mrs. Henri, who died 
quite recently, was herself a talented painter. Her 
personality surrounds this canvas like an aura. 


tative impulse” rules over much today in 
American painting, we could not in 
justice bring in a sweeping indictment of 
the work of American artists without 
making a general survey of art in this 
country and a careful investigation into 
the conditions which have ‘caused so 
many of our painters to neglect the privi- 
leges of their artistic birthright. 

Such a survey would, in reality, dis- 
close the fact that there are in this coun- 


try at the present time a number of 
painters of personality and breadth of 
vision who do not blindly follow in tra- 
ditional ruts. The chief reason why the 
work of most of them is not better known 
is hecause individuality in painting has 
not been looked upon with favor by, the 
juries of our academic institutions de- 
voted to the upholding of conventional 
ideals. And under such conditions, when 


the official palm is accorded to facile 
mediocrity, the American painter who is 


] 


YOUNG WOMAN IN BLACK. 
After the painting by Robert Henri. 

This poetical full length study of a young American 
beauty is one of Henri’s best known and most ad- 
mired canvases. hen it was exhibited at the 
World’s Exhibition in St. Louis in 1904 the artist 
was awarded a silver medal by the International 
Jury on Art. 
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WILLIE GEE. 
After the painting by Robert Henri. 

This naive and compelling study of a Virginia negrc 
boy aroused great interest when shown at the exhi- 
bition of the~Society of American Artists in 1905. It 
received highest award in its class. 


obliged to solve the bread-and-butter 
question by means of his art cannot be 
severely blamed for producing work 
which he knows will meet with fashion- 
able approval, however much it may lack 
in the impress of the personal equation. 
To stimulate and vitalize American art, 
there is need for a broader, more toler- 
ant and modern point of view on the part 
of our official juries, one that will put a 
premium on individuality and encourage 
our young painters to express themselves 
vividly and faithfully, not as pseudo- 
foreigners, but as native Americans, in- 
terested in American life and its prob- 
lems. .The fact that been noted that there 
is in this country a coterie of artists de- 
voted to these very principles of artistic 
endeavor. Among the number may be 
mentioned Robert Henri, George Luks, 
Arthur B. Davies, Maurice Prendergast, 
Ernest Lawson, William Glackens, 
Everett Shinn and John Sloan. These 
and their associates are considered by 
many to be the men who largely hold the 
future of American art in their keeping. 
In other circles they are often referred 
to slightingly as “the revolutionaries,” 
“the black school” and “the gang.” 
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Herein history may have repeated itself. 
For was not Corot hooted thru the streets 
of the Latin Quarter, Delacroix and 
Manet contemptuously rejected by a 
salon fed fat on self-complacency,. and 
Millet, the only, dubbed, in derision, the 
“wild man of the woods”? The art 
which arouses the antagonism of one 
generation is often considered a priceless 
heritage by the succeeding one. 

Robert Henri is at present the best- 
known member of our revolutionaries. 
It was not, however, until the French 
Government had purchased his picture 
“The Snow” from the Paris Salon of 


1899 to place in the Luxembourg Gallery 


VAGABOND SINGER. 
After the painting by Robert Henri. 
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that he was taken seriously in the land of 
his birth. In 1906 he was made a mem- 
ber of the National Academy of Design 
when the coalition of the Society of 
American Artists with the Academy took 
place, and shortly after he was elected 
to the jury of selection. Since then, in 
his capacity of juryman, Henri has stood 
out for the recognition of the work of 
his less fortunate brethren in the revolu- 
tionary camp, tho his efforts have not al- 
ways been crowned with practical suc- 
cess, as witness his difference with the 
Academy on the matter of selection for 
last year’s exhibition. 

Henri noticed a disposition on the part 
of his fellow jurymen to treat with scant 
consideration the work of painters who 
gave evidences of fresh and original 
points of view. One after another, Luks, 
Shinn, Glackens and the others devoted 
to the new idea had paintings rejected 
which seemed to Henri among the most 
interesting which were placed before the 
jury. He protested, but in vain. Sev- 
eral times he had canvases recalled for 
a second consideration. Again and 


again the jury .voted, but decided each 
time on the final ballot the pictures were 
not worthy of the academic traditions, 
and as such could not be hung. Henri 
had himself submitted three pictures, all 
of which were accepted, one receiving 


a tinanimous vote. But when he became 
convinced that the jury was by its ac- 
tions placing a premium on the common- 
place to the exclusion of works of power 
and originality, he asked and received 
permission to withdraw two of his paint- 
ings, preferring to count in his lot with 
the academically unhallowed revolution- 
aries. In commenting on the stand which 
he had taken, the artist said shortly af- 
ter in the course of an !nterview: 


“The fact of a National Academy should 
mean an organization for the advancement of 
the art of those who have new ideas to ex- 
press. That there are such men is the encour- 
aging sign for the future of art in this coun- 
try, and they should be brought forward and 
sustained instead of rebuffed in their efforts 
for recognition. Because they look thru the 
veil of accustomed things and catch an origi- 
nal point of view is no argument against their 
art—on the contrary, it is this element which 
should entitle them to recognition as seers 
who, out of humdrum life of ruts, have ab- 
stracted a new point of view, a new story, a 
new element of life. 

“Carl Sprinchorn, to select an incident that 
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comes to mind, goes down into a grimy, 
squalid side street in the slums of New’ York, 
and with a blizzard raging, catches a big new 
note and places it upon canvas with haunting 
effect. But placed before the Academy jury, 
does it receive the slightest recognition? Quite 
the contrary; it is rejected. Sprinchorn is 














LAUGHING CHILD. 
After the painting by Robert Henri. 


One of the latest and best examples of Mr. Henri’s 
genre character studies. 


young and has never been honored by the ad- 
mission of a painting in the Academy, yet I 
know of few more promising painters. 

“His story is the story of every man of 
whatever calling who has brought with him 
something new. Wagner, expressing great 
life-thoughts thru music, was pronounced a 
mere maker of noise; Walt Whitman, whose 
book of poems Whittier cast into the fire, sent 
a similar shudder down the spine of conven- 
tional Culture; Degas, Manet and Whistler 
and their Academy of the Rejected; Puvis de 
Chavannes—oh, ever so many, despised and 
laughed at at first, but later recognized as 
dreamers of fresh dreams, makers of new 
songs, creators of new art. 

“The trouble is lack of catholicity as re- 
gards point of view. Because one artist does a 
thing in a way no one else has done it, is no 
argument that his work is not worthy of a 
place alongside the paintings of men who have 
done the accepted thing in the accepted way 
all their lives.” 


Henri was born in the unartistic city 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1865, and spent 
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many of the years of his boyhood in 
travel thruout the Far West. He went 
to school in Cincinnati, Denver and New 
York, but received his initial training in 
draftsmanship and the mystery of. pig- 
ments at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts in Philadelphia, leaving that 
institution in 1886 to take up his studies 
at the Academie Julian and later at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris. 

Even at this early stage of his career, 
Henri seems to have entertained a rather 
Rodinesque irreverence for the dog- 
matisms oi technique. But he was of too 
robust and determined a temperament to 
allow himself to degenerate into a habit 
of mere iconoclastic dilettanteism. In- 
stead, he spent months tramping the 
streets and picture galleries of France, 
Spain and Italy, with both eyes open, 
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STREET CHILD. 
After the painting by Robert Henri. 


absorbing life at first hand and studying 
indefatigably the rugged and imperish- 
able works of the great masters. The 
ivory tower of Bouguereau was not for 
him. He preferred the broad democracy 
of the open road where one could rub 
elbows with the descendants of the sol- 
diers and gypsies of Velasquez, the pic- 


turesque beggars and market-folk of 
Rembrandt, or pass harvest fields where 
toiled Millet’s somber peasants, or coun- 
try ‘inns from whose windows laughed 
the ruddy barmaids of Franz Hals. Out 
under the spreading sky or on the wind- 
blown river quays, the formulated rules 
of the art schools seemed cheap and in- 
adequate. 

The young man sealed a vow with 
himself to interpret those things alone 
in life which appealed to him most vital- 
ly, whether the subjects were considered 
“paintable” or not by the schools. He 
would make his paintings stand as the 
history of his own spiritual and esthetic 
development, and if the world was will- 
ing to accept them on these terms, well 
and good, but if not, then he was resigned 
to be misunderstood. 


Such a purpose, if carried out, usually 
spells immortality for the artist of broad 
sympathies and downright genius in his 
medium. Henri is still working with 
the enthusiasm of youth to carry out his 
great idea. His is going steadily for- 
ward, and his best canvases now exhale 
a splendid classic atmosphere. At the 
time that his picture was purchased by 
the French Government for the Luxem- 
bourg there were only a bare half dozen 
Americans who had been so honored. 
Since then Mr. Henri has been awarded 
a number of medals and has won cash 
prizes amounting to a substantial sum. 
Many of our prominent art institutions 
possess examples of his work. As a fig- 
ure painter he is often ranked with Sar- 
gent, tho there are many in this coun- 
try and abroad who prefer his work to 
that of the elder man. 


Aside from all matters of purely tech- 
nical manipulation, the dominant quali- 
ties of Henri’s art are simplicity and al- 
most passionate sincerity. He does not 
dodge, pose or juggle with his materials, 
but works straight to a living climax, 
and when that is achieved he stops, sac- 
rificing a pretty “finish” every time for 
vitality and spontaneity. His women 
breathe and smile at you out of seeing 
eyes. His men lose nothing of their 
native dignity and masculinity by trans- 
lation thru the Henri paint. The artist 
is in love with the world and with men 
and women. He dotes on the sacredness 
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of actuality, and has evidently taken 
Walter Bagehot’s famous dictum to 
heart: 

“Any attempt to produce a likeness of what 
is not really liked by the person who is de- 
scribing it will end in the creation of what 
may be correct, but is not living—of what may 
be artistic, but is likewise artificial.” 

He usually paints in a sober key, and 
his simple, enduring colors make for 
luminosity rather than for garishness 
or Watteau delicacy. His work displays 
elegance rather than daintiness, tender- 
ness instead of sentimentality, and a real- 
ly remarkable perception of character 
and psychology as expressed in all walks 
of life. It has a sustained and compel- 
ling interest, rather than a transitory 
charm. The force of his paintings grows 
on you. They require thoro familiarity 
for proper appreciation. 

As head instructor of the life classes 
at the New York School of Art, Robert 
Henri is generally conceded to be our 
most successful art teacher. He says, 
however, that he does not endeavor to 
“teach” painting in the academic sense 
at all. He merely strives to help the stu- 
dent develop his own personality by in- 
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spiring him to think and work for him- 
self and solve his special problems in his 
own way. Many of our older artists 
shake their heads at this and speak of 
“anarchy” and “lawlessness,” but the fact 
remains that Henri’s students are pro- 
ducing results—big results—many of 
them. One young man, Rockwell Kent, 
is already doing shorescapes and marines 
that are being favorably compared with 
the paintings of Winslow Homer, our 
greatest living delineator of the life of 
the open. Henri’s advice to students of 
painting may be summed up briefly in 
his own words, as follows: 

“The study of art should go broadcast. 
Every individual should study his own person- 
ality to the end of knowing his tastes, should 
cultivate the pleasures so discovered and find 
the most direct means of expressing those 
pleasures to others, thereby enjoying them 
over again. Art is after all but the extension 
of language to the expression of sensations 
too subtile for words.” 

Earnest adherence to these precepts 
has enabled Robert Henri to reveal his 
own latent genius and attain to the pres- 
ent enviable position which he occupies 
among American artists. He is eminent 
because he is himself. 

Jersey City, N. J. 


Upon A Steamship 


UPTON SINCLAIR. 


ALL night, without the gates of slumber lying, 
I listen to the joy of falling water, 
And to the throbbing of an iron heart. 


In ages past, men went upon the sea, 


Waiting the pleasure of the chainless winds ; 
But now the course is laid, the billows part ; 
Mankind has spoken: “Let the ship go there!” 


I am grown haggard and forlorn, from dreams 
That haunt me, of the time that is to be— 

When man shall cease from wantonness and strife, 
And lay his law upon the course of things. 

Then shall he live no more on sufferance, 

An accident, the prey of powers blind; 

The untamed giants of nature shall bow down— 
The tides, the tempest and the lightning cease 
From mockery and destruction, and be turned 
Unto the making of the soul of man. 

Enprietp, Somerset, Bermupa. 





A New Fragment 


Bese 


HOSE indefatigable _ explorers, 
- Bernard P. Grenfell and Arthur 
S. Hunt, have again excavated a 
fragment of an uncanonical gospel in the 
Egyptian mound of Oxyrhynchus. 

The fragment consists of a single vel- 
lum leaf of remarkably modest dimen- 
sions, but tho the written surface only 
slightly exceeds two square inches the 
scribe has succeeded in compressing 
forty-five lines into two pages. The first 
page contains twenty-two lines and the 
second twenty-three. Both pages con- 
tain together about 250 words. 

The editors state that the fragment is 
practically complete, with the exception 
of one of the lower corners, and even 
here most of the lacunz admit of a sat- 
isfactory restoration. There was possi- 
bly a reason for the book, to which this 
fragment belongs, being so minute in 
size. Either it was written in the times 
of the Christian persecutions and there- 
fore made small in order to facilitate its 
being hidden from the eyes of the perse- 
cutors or to render it convenient to carry 
in the pocket. 

The editors, with their usual diligence, 
have given an exact transcript of the text, 
translation and a commentary, and in 
their preface they acknowledge their in- 
debtedness to Prof. E. Schiirer for sev- 
eral suggestions in the interpretation of 
the fragment. For the benefit of our 
readers a- full translation, which the able 
editors have provided, is hereby given: 


[TRANSLATION. ] 


: before he does wrong makes all 
manner of subtle excuse. But give heed lest 
ye also suffer the same things as they; for the 
evil-doers among men receive their reward not 
among the living only, but also await punish- 
ment and much torment. 

“And he took them and brought them into 
the very place of purification, and was walking 
in the Temple. 

“And a certain Pharisee, a chief priest, 
whose name was Levi (?) met them and said 
to the Saviour: ‘Who gave thee leave to walk 
in this place of purification and to see these 
holy vessels, when thou hast not washed 
(lousamenoi), nor yet have thy disciples 
bathed (baptisthenton) their feet? But de- 
filed thou hast walked in the Temple, which is 
a pure place, wherein no other man walks ex- 


“ 


of an Old Gospel 


BY RICHARD LADEGAST 


cept he has washed himself and changed his 
garments, neither does he venture to see these 
holy vessels.’ 

“And the Saviour straightway stood still with 
his disciples and asked him, ‘Art thou, then, 
being here in the temple, clean?’ 

“He saith unto him, ‘I am clean; for I 
washed in the Pool of David, and having 
descended by one staircase I ascended by an- 
other, and I put on clean and white garments, 
and then I came and looked upon these holy 
vessels.’ 

“The Saviour answered and said unto him, 
‘Wo ye blind, who see not. Thou hast 
washed in these running waters wherein dogs 
and swine have been cast night and day, and 
hast cleansed and wiped the outside skin 
which also the harlots and flute-girls anoint 
and wash and wipe and beautify for the lust 
of men; but within they are full of scorpions 
and all wickedness. But I and my disciples, 
who thou sayest have not bathed, have been 
dipped (bebaptisthai bebammetha) in the 
life which come from 
: But wo unto thee . . #8 

Besides this publication by the three 
editors, two other scholars have also pub- 
lished their views regarding the frag- 
ment in different reviews, one being writ- 
ten by A. Bichler, a Jewish scholar, 
whose notes appeared in the Jewtsh 
Quarterly Review for last January; 
while the other, by Prof. A. Harnack, 
appeared in the “Prussian Annales” in 
the month of February, 1908. It is an 
interesting fact that neither saw the 
other’s notes, yet both came to the same 
conclusion regarding the fragment—a 
conclusion contrary to the views ex- 
pressed by the three original editors— 
Professors Grenfell, Hunt and Schiirer. 

Before presenting the readers with the 
opinions of the five scholars it may be as 
well to state in what points they are in 
agreement. It seems a remarkable coin- 
cidence that no one should have raised 
any doubt regarding the authenticity of 
the fragment, but that each of the five 
scholars who has written on the subject 
should take for granted that the vellum 
is a fragment of the uncanonical gospel 
written about the year 200. Further- 
more, the five agree that the contents of 
the fragment consist of two parts. The 
first part ends with line 7, the remainder 
belonging to the second part. All con- 
tend that the first part is very obscurely 
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waters of eternal 
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worded and perhaps corrupt, that it is 
therefore impossible to come to a definite 
conclusion regarding its correct mean- 
ing, but they all admit that the contents 
are reminiscent of the words of Jesus 
Christ in St. Luke, Chap. xii, v. 15. 

Again, the five agree that the bulk of 
the fragment is concerned with a dialog 
between Jesus and a Chief Priest which 
takes place in the Temple at Jerusalem. 
In its general outline the passage resem- 
bles Matt. 15:1-20, Mark 7:1-23, with 
the exception that the scene is trans- 
ferred from Gennesaret to Jerusalem. 

They also agree that the fragment is 
either a part of the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews or that according to the 
Egyptians ;-that it is quite orthodox ; that 
it does not advocate the tenets of a par- 
ticular sect, but that it covers the same 
ground as the canonical gospels. 

The judgment of the three original edi- 
tors regarding the literary value of the 
fragment is that it is very unreliable as 
to historical truth. Some things de- 
scribed in the fragment are considered 
by them incredible, while others, they 
say, are due to the imagination of the au- 
thor; and, therefore, the historical char- 
acter of the whole episode breaks down 
and the whole fragment should be re- 
garded as an apocryphal elaboration of 
Matt. 15 :1-20 and Mark 7 :1-23. 

In direct opposition to this and with 
great emphasis Mr. A. Biichler and Pro- 
fessor Harnack affirm that the literary 
worth of the fragment is of the highest 
value. Mr. Biichler states that the writer 
of the fragment was accurately informed 
regarding the matters about which he 
speaks, that tradition fully confirms the 
details which sound so incredible. He 
claims to prove his assertions thru clear, 
trustworthy, and easily accessible paral- 
lels in the Mishna and Talmud. He not 
only quotes these two works, but also the 
Old and New Testaments, Josephus, and 
even a passage in Juvenal (Satire vi, 
lines 156 ff) to further convince the 
reader that the fragment is historical, 
true and faithful. Professor Harnack’s 
final judgment reads as follows: “There 
is a power and fire in this fragment that 
cannot be due to either fancy or imagina- 
tion.” 

The professor sums up the objections 
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raised by the three original editors uf 
der the following five headings: 

1. What is the “place of purification” 
in the Temple? 

2. What are the “holy vessels”? 

3. How could the Pharisee ask. that 
the laymen who entered into the Temple 
should suffer the same purification as the 
priests ? 

4. What is “David’s Pool,” and is it 
situated in the Temple or outside? 

5- How could the dogs and swine be 
thrown in the same pool as that in which 
the Jews purified themselves? 

As the reader will remember, in the 
beginning of the second part of the frag- 
ment the very place of purification is 
mentioned. This the five appear to have 
found the great stumbling-block.  Har- 
nack seems to define the meaning of the 
word best in assuming that it is the name 
of a part of the Temple, formerly un- 
known, as we have been informed about 
other parts of the Temple in the Gospels. 
Readers will remember, for instance, 
Solomon’s porch in John 10:23, N. 12, 
and the gate called the Beautiful men- 
tioned in Acts 3:2. The original editors 
state that the employment of the term 
may be a mere error, or possibly that it 
may mean a well-known part of the Tem- 
ple called by a Hebrew name. Further- 
more, the three declare that the author of 
this Gospel had no clear conception of the 
topography of the Temple, while Pro- 
fessors Biichler and Harnack hold con. 
trary views. 

The second difficulty refers to the in- 
spection of the holy vessels by Jesus and 
His companions. Professor Harnack 
says that this may have been the custom 
in those days, but hitherto unknown to 
us. He did not know the paragraph in 
the Mishna quoted by Mr. Biichler. The 
priest in the fragment reproaches Jesus 
and his disciples because they look at 
the holy vessels without bathing or wash- 
ing their feet. To the priest this seems 
of much concern, and the sin against the 
Temple laws is to him a serious one. 
The editors rightly point out that the 
holy vessels could not be seen usually 
from the inner court. But they have over- 
looked the passage in the Mishna which 
removes the difficulty, and which places 
the whole scene of the fragment in its 
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right setting. It will be seen that the 
incident occurred on the day after a festi- 
val, when all the holy vessels were, in 
point of fact, transferred to a washing 
place in the inner court. He gives the 
full quotation taken from the Mishna 
Hagaga iii:7, 8. 

This reference to the holy vessels is 
one of the most interesting incidents in 
the fragment, especially as it seems to 
place a new light upon Luke 4:41. 
Jesus, being then about twelve years old, 
was anxious to see the holy vessels, and 
that appears to have been one of the rea- 
sons why he remained behind in the Tem- 
ple after his parents had gone home. 

Regarding the third objection Pro- 
fessor Harnack is very brief by reason 
of the fact that it is not of great im- 
portance to Christian scholars. More at 
length, however, is Mr. A. Biichler, the 
Talmudist, for to him this objection re- 
mains the whole feature of the frag- 
ment. The text gives him on this ques- 
tion so many details concerning the strict 
laws of purification and the practice of 
them in the Sanctuary that Jewish 
scholars, so he says, must feel a greater 
interest in this fragment than do Chris- 
tian scholars. He quotes very volumi- 
nously the Jewish religious books and 
claims to have proved the historical truth 
of each incident in the fragment, even 
that which refers to there being two stair- 
ways into the bathing place, one by 
which to enter and the other to leave. 
In support of this statement in the frag- 
ment that the layman on entering the 
inner court changed his garments, he is 
copious in his quotations, beginning with 
Gen. 35:2, and thereby proving the 
fragment to be in accordance with the 
facts of tradition. 

Referring to the fourth objection, Pro- 
fessor Harnack, as well as Mr. Biichler, 
is convinced that there must have been 
a place called the Pool of David, altho 
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it is impossible to state the exact spot 
where this was situated in the days of 
the Temple. Furthermore, they are 
agreed that this pool cannot have been 
the result oi: fancy or imagination on the 
part of the author of the fragment, as 
the three assume. Furthermore, both 
absolutely reject the suggestion made by 
Professor Schurer that the Pool of David 
is the “brazen” or ‘molten sea” set up 
by Solomon between the porch and the 
altar. 

A few words may be said respecting 
the fifth objection raised by Professor 
Harnack and which deals with the run- 
ning water wherein people living near 
threw “unclean things.” The learned 
professor, with his usual brilliant analy- 
sis, states that the words do not mean 
that the Jews literally threw dogs and 
swine in the water which was used in 
the Temple and which came by conduit 
from Etam, southwest of Bethlehem, but 
that the expressions were used by Jesus 
Christ merely in an allegorical sense. 
He concludes by saying that washing by 
water has to be often repeated, whereas 
the purification by the Holy Ghost is a 
lasting one. 

Professor Harnack, at the conclusion 
of his essay, assures us once more that 
there cannot be any doubt regarding the 
historical truth of this fragment, for the 
sayings of Jesus Christ therein expressed 
are in accordance with those to be found 
in the Gospels. Here and there in both 
places he is emphatic regarding the in- 
ward purity of souls. We should, of 
course, be grateful that the knowledge 
regarding the Temple and the customs 
of the Jews in the days of the Temple 
have, in this fragment, been amplified 
and. that we have confirmation that the 
writer was in accordance with the Gos- 
pels, which stated that Jesus Christ al- 
ways placed inward purity above all out- 
ward religious observance. 


New Yorx Cry. 




















































the bird chorus. I wonder how 
wide a zone is covered by this won- 
derful song that precedes the dawn. I 
did not find it in Florida, nor anything 
like it. There the mocking birds and the 
bob-whites were the first to proclaim the 
break o’ day. I love the cry of bob- 
white, and down there I am making him 
feel so much at home that he marches 
around my dooryard and close to my 
steps. But I miss this marvelous choral 
melody that rolls westward over the 
New England and Middle States. What 
does it mean, when every robin jumps to 
the top of the tallest tree and shouts 
robin to robin with every sign of 
ecstasy? I do not know that it demon- 
strates reason, but it manifests that re- 
ligious joy which is the soul of the um- 
verse—a pure, sweet uplook, and aban- 
don to joy, which comes with health and 
good environment. The robin stands 
for health and for cleanly fitness, and 
among the birds he seems to be the one 
most subject to evolution. His life is 
ideal. He is closer to man in his sympa- 
thies, and man responds more fully to 
him than to the other birds. His house 
is a poem, and his family life is charm- 
ingly ideal. Their domestic economy is 
ahead of ours, for their houses are not a 
burden; and they are not slaves of the 
season. I think that when we come to 
live the natural life we, too, shall greet 
the dawn with an outburst of joy. 

Dr. Carter, in his new book, “Wanted: 
a Theology,” tells us that the new church 
will, above all, be full of joy. “Let us 
fully understand that religion is good 
tidings of great joy to all people. God 
loves happiness.” Is not this bird song 
one demonstration of the divine joy, 
and is it not true that we have not yet 
discovered the all- filling love of God? 
The best things of this world are not the 
mines, or even the fruits. The final re- 
ligion will go as the Master bade it: 
“For behold I bring you good tidings 
of great joy, which shall be-to all peo- 
ple.” At any rate, when I hear this 
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magnificent chorus, filling the valley, 
and climbing the hills, and sweeping 
westward ahead of the sun, I do not un- 
derstand it as a mere expression of 
robin happiness. Repeated every day, 
and entirely distinct from any other 
bird service, it tells me that in some way 
the robins have emotions larger than 
the sphere of their daily work. One 
other bird only chimes in with the 
robin, that is his cousin the wood 
thrush. I have won this beautiful bird 
close to my house, and a nest is in easy 
reach, where I can watch his family 
growth. His violin like notes fit well 
with the ecstatic clamor of the robins. 

A full hour has slipped away, and 
half past four is flooding my room with 
the odor of lilacs. I cannot lie in bed 
these June mornings. I hear the mono- 
tone of the mill dam down the valley 
pouring its water over the mossy stones. 
but the miller is just now opening the 
gates, and the music of sleep is turning 
into the strenuous song of toil. The 
robin has ended his song, and is now en- 
gaged in his humble domestic work, 
gathering worms that the last night’s 
shower brought plentifully to the sur- 
face. The wood thrush is still rolling 
his trills thru the acacia trees, and the 
catbird is whispering his satisfaction in 
the mock orange bushes. He will not 
sing till I am out of doors, and then we 
will have it out. I love the fellow, and 
he knows it. The robin is an associate, 
but never familiar; but my dozen cat- 
birds are companions. 

Half past five, and I am walking in 
the tulip garden. There are four gar- 
dens, and about one thousand blossoms 
in each. They nod with the creeping 
breeze, as if saying to me, Good morn- 
ing! and yet the tulip is a haughty 
flower. There are tall red ones, others 
yellow, or white, and still more that 
blend the colors with marvelous variety. 
Some of them are highly perfumed, but 
most of them are satisfied with being 
brilliant. I like best those folk who are 
If you grow 


































tulips you may expect that new sorts 
will start up in your garden, seedlings 
that have been self-crossed, so that in 
a few years you can surpass the choicest 
collections of the florists. The tulip is 
a cup, and it is full. Look into one of 
these rich crimson bowls, and you will 
be amazed to discover how much of the 
artistic Nature expends on a single 
flower. There is the making of a 
Murillo in one of these tulips. And 
just now the petals are edged with tiny 
drops .of dew. Each one is so 
sharply individualized that I do not 
feel toward them as toward roses, 
that are strung all up and down 
the bushes. A few great heavy 
doubles hang over their heads, but 
the thousands stand up in morning 
worship. “This day, O Lord of 
life and beduty! fill us full of 
sweetness and rightness.” So it is 
the June morning once more 
brings me into key with the great 
emotional life that throbs every- 
where. First the birds, and now 
the flowers. I shall never get 
tulips enough. 

June is flower month, and one 
should have all the lilacs to begin 
with, and a lot of roses to close 
with. I have twenty varieties of 
lilacs, and every one of these is in- 
dispensable. The double whites are 
perhaps the richest and the rarest, 
but I wonder at the man who pa- 
tiently spends his time in this cre- 
ative art of plant-breeding. Still, 
the dear old lilac that our mothers 
kissed and our grandmothers grew 
under the bedroom window, that 
still should hold its place at the 
head of the list. I wonder that 
more people do not have little shrub- 
beries; not flower gardens, but a col- 
lection of those bushes that burst out 
in such profusion from the first to the 
last of June. There is no place like it 
for cozy seats. It is a family sanita- 
rium, where the doctor takes you by 
your nose to feed you with life-full 
ozone. We have found out that our 
worst enemies are nearly or quite invis- 
ible, and that our best friends are also 
exceedingly modest in exhibiting them- 
selves. From the time that the Judas 
bush turns purple till the mock orange 
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perfumes the whole hill side,.I know 
that I am being protected, and that 
fragrance is contributing to my whole- 
someness as well as my happiness. In 
Florida orange groves I have found the 
fragrance so dense that I did not care 
to walk thru it; I became its client and 
it became my physician. So I would 
have the farmer forget his merchant- 
able crops, and remember that there is 
a very important wealth in things that 
are simply sweet. Be sure and get your 
ozone as well as your nitrogen. 

Six of the clock. Down the 
swale I hear three hoes in the 
berry garden. The boys are at 
work, and their hoes keep time 
with whistling and singing. The 
strawberries are in blossom, and 
the beans are breaking the soil, and 
the peas stand in long prophetic 
rows, and the spires of corn are 
just expanding into leaves. It is 
time to teach the weeds a lesson, 
and that is what the boys are do- 
ing. Weeds are apt to crowd 
themselves where they are not wel- 
come. I like to hear that click, 
click of the farmer’s hoe. I tell you 
it is a better note of power than 
the guns of a bragging navy. There 
is an army of hoes just now, some 
tens of thousands, this morning at 
work, and man’s will is supreme. 
They, too, follow westward with 
the going of the sun, and if you 
look at them rightly and listen cor- 
rectly there is music in the hoe. 
The poem of the hoe was painted 
by Millais, but Markham sung a 
false meaning into it. It is the 
rise of evolving manhood, of man 
rising from the brute on all fours, 
and at last standing, irresolute, and only 
half a man, but leaning on the hoe. Yes, 
we are gaining, and by and by man will 
stand even more erect and do our hoeing 
with less sign of toil. 

Seven o'clock. The modern hired 
man gets into sight at this hour. He 
has packed himself with food, and just 
as the sun begins to grow hot he is 
ready to join the workers. Not a bit 
of poetry in him. He has become a 
machine, and that is what our social 
philosophy is making of him. I cannot 
persuade him to come at an earlier hour 
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—not with a promise of higher wages 
and a double nooning. He is a coward, 
for what his Union orders as a limit of 
his energies, that he obeys. His ambi- 
tion is undiscoverable. Once in a while 
his soul looks over the bars, and we al- 
most get to be brothers. I wish we 
might, and I am sure that the time is 
coming pretty soon when a hired man 
will mean a man with skill and pride. 
My Harry is a different sort. He came 
to me seven years ago, pretty well out 
at the elbows (a lad with a chin, how- 
ever); mow we are partners in all 
things. You should see how he plants 
soul and will, as well as seed, and 
when he handles the hoe it is with a joy 
of mastery. 

Eleven o’clock. This is the natural 
hour for a let-up. We have been out 
and at it since four-thirty ; now we have 
our break-fast dinner. I am a crank, to 
be sure, on several questions, but espe- 
cially on this of two meals a day—that 
is, two good ones. Any wife can afford 
to cook and to think out two meals a 
day; three would keep her busy and 
heated beyond reasonable endurance. I 
know women who are kitchen-bound 
from daybreak until dark—even in 
June. It is a shameful affair to see the 
gorging, without thanks, that goes on 
in many a family; and I don’t wonder 
the women grow heartless and then 
reckless. Two meals is all that an or- 
dinary stomach can digest, and leave the 
blood time to go up into the brain and 
do decent work. At any rate, at eleven 
we go into a lilac-adorned dining-room, 
with an appetite. Mem.: eating, that is, 
right eating, feeds the soul as well as 
the body. This sort of eating is a 
poem, and it should end in music. John 
Burroughs says that if I believe that 
animals can reason I ought not to kill 
them. Well, John; do you see any signs 
of savagery on my table? First of all. 
oranges and apples; the twin kings of 
all fruits; and of these I would eat as 
freely as my desires. Then should fol- 
low bean soup. Shade of Cotton 
Mather! And all ye dear Bostonians! 
You devised and invented nothing bet- 
ter, religiously or socially, than the fre- 
quent use of beans. Only these are lima 
beans, scalded and the skins rubbed off. 
With these are sweet potatoes brought 
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with us from Florida, and that worth- 
iest of all Irish potatoes, the State of 
Maine. One might stop right here, and 
be happy. But with Gladys as house- 
keeper we must choose between a huge 
dish of macaroni and cheese, to be 
eaten with marmalade or plum jelly, 
and a loaf of corn bread, like gold, built 
up of Holstein butter and buttermilk. 
Last of all comes the strawberry short- 
cake, just one-half strawberries, and the 
soul of the cook thru the whole of it. 
A dinner without a soul—that is the 
trouble with most people—it is indiges- 
tible. 

All the common trees are in their new 
clothes today, all except butternut, ash, 
persimmon, Kentucky coffee tree and 
Magnolia acuminata; and these show 
us their leaves in all stages of incipient 
growth. Nature understood very well 
that heavy shade was not needed early 
in the spring, not at least before the 
heated midday, so it is just the thing to 
plant along the roadsides those trees 
that do not make shadows too early. 
The delicacy of new foliage is marvel- 
ous, and you rarely see it in perfection 
after June. This year no sharp winds 
and no May bugs have disturbed Na- 
ture at her loom. A lawn of trees 
should tell a lot of history, for it should 
begin with the evergreen needle that 
dates back millions of years; should 
come along by the ginkgo trees, whose 
leaf is but a fan spread of needles; un- 
til we reach the maple leaf, which is the 
very latest and most complete of Na- 
ture’s conceptions. Yet, after all, what 
is more beautiful than a hemlock hedge, 
when the dark green is flushed all over 
with the lighter green of new foliage? 
In the flowerless age Nature did not 
forget the beautiful. I advise you to 
study leaves more, if not flowers less. I 
should like to have each town set one 
avenue to exhibit varieties of trees, and 
not long rows of one sort. Here let the 
school children walk and study, and get 
familiar with what evolution has done. 
You could easily line up one of your 
highways with forty or fifty sorts of 
hardy trees, and it would be a school- 
master in the land. 

I do not understand some farmers. 
They rarely plant trees, and they have 
no intimate acquaintances among the 
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bushes. Their homes are so barren of 
friendships and companionships that 
they have to go to the ale house because 
of loneliness. They raise huge crops of 
corn and potatoes and wheat, and they 
do it over again every year for fifty 
years, and then they die and are buried 
and become feed for their wheat. It 
is not a cheerful conception of life. A 
house in the country without beautiful 
surroundings is not so sweet and at- 
tractive as a pasture lot for cows. I 
plant lilacs about my barn, grapes climb 
over my stable walls, and apple trees 
shadow the yard. Some of the birds 
are very artistic, and I do not know a 
single animal that does not love the 
beautiful. But the real end of home 
building is the making of fine boys and 
girls; and to that end the beautiful is 
as important as the truthful. Domestic 
economy justly includes the culture of 
the whole soul. 

God walked in Eden in the shade of 
the evening. We walk out thru the 


, 
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mingled shadow and moonlight under 
the apple trees. They are dropping 
their last petals, and the young apples 
are just shaping themselves for the fu- 
ture harvest. We do not talk much, 
but we think, and thinking is not argu- 
ing with Nature, only agreeing with 
her. The honeysuckles, which refused 
to give out fragrance in the daytime, 
are now calling the humming moth and 
ourselves. My collies are also rambling 
and discovering. All day one shall 
learn from work, but in the evening wis- 
dom is absorbed in silence. It is a great 
thing to keep the intellectual pores open. 
I planted nearly every shrub and tree on 
my ten acres, and they have all grown up 
to be acquaintances and friends. To- 
night I live over again with them all the 
past fifty years. Only over there, by the 
garden edge, there is just one great ap- 
ple tree that was planted by Sconondoah, 
the Indian chief, in 1791. It is the only 
tree that knows more of this hillside than 
I do. It has seen more Junes. 


Curnton, N. . 


White Water-Lilies 


BY JOEL BENTON 


Mipway, in a summer lake, 
Lilies born of slime and ooze 

I can stretch my hand and take— 
Without need to sort or éhoose. 


Idly, in the tilting boat, 
Thru the watery space I go, 
Watching where they seem to float— 
Spotless as the driven snow. 


Petaled wonders of the wave, 
Level to the lake and sun; 

Nature’s lavish beauty gave 
Marvelous grace to every one. 


Birds that skip about, and skim 
This tempting surface with delight, 
Have, perhaps, an instinct dim 
Of beauty that impels their flight. 


Far from haunts of human kind, 
Conscious not of pride or show, 

You these argosies will find 
Fairer than all fleets you know. 


Out of depths of muddy grime 
Gleams of gorgeous splendor rise, 
Making substance unsublime 
Fit to match the azure skies! 
Poucmxeerpsiz, N. Y. 








The American School at Athens 


BY ANDREW BULL CLAPP 


{The author is professor in the University of California and is the Annual Professor 
from this country resident for the year in Athens.—EprrTor.] 


HE American School of Classical 

T Studies at Athens, has recently 

celebrated, in a modest way, its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. 

It is natural that readers should ask, 
What is the American School at Athens? 
What has it done? What does it expect 
to do? First and foremost, the school 


teacher as to live for a year or more in 
Athens, surrounded by fellow-students of 
like aims, with the help of experienced 
scholars and the excellent library; to 
make, under competent guidance, excur- 
sions to places of historic or artistic in- 
terest, and to drink in with the air he 
breathes the feeling that Greece is alive 
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has had under its care, from first to last, 
nearly two hundred young men and 
women, most of whom are now teaching 
Greek in responsible positions in the 
United States. It would be impossible 
to overestimate the benefit which they, 
and thru them their pupils, have received 
from personal contact with the scenes, 
the monuments, and the people of this 
most fascinating of lands. What could 
possibly be so stimulating to the future 
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and real, that her history is not yet fin- 
ished, or her language and people dead? 
Here he may learn that Greek Archeol- 
ogy is one of the youngest and most pro- 
gressive of sciences, that its achievements 
in one generation have added a thousand 
years to Greek history, and that there still 
remain all over Greece, not far below the 
surface, countless monuments to reward 
the future explorer. 

This work of training and inspiring 





















our young people for service as teachers 
of Greek is perhaps the most weighty 
which our school has performed. But 
this is by no means its only contribution. 
Its achievements in the way of excava- 
tion and discovery have been highly 
creditable and even distinguished, con- 
sidering the scanty means that it has had 
at its disposal. The excavation of the 
Argive Herzum, from 1892 to 1895, was 
one of the most important ever conduct- 
ed in Greece, and brought to light a far 
more extensive group of buildings, in 
connection with that ancient sanctuary, 
that had been supposed to exist there. 
The work of excavation at Corinth, 
with which the school has been occupied 
for ten years past, has proved to be 
scarcely less interesting and rewarding 
than the exhuming of the Hereum. That 
ancient city, the rival of Athens in wealth 
and magnificence, was completely cov- 
ered by the débris of centuries, and of- 
fered no landmarks which had _ been 
identified by modern scholars. Only 
some monolithic Doric columns raised 
their heads above the soil, but no one had 
ascertained to what divinity the temple 
to which they belonged had been dedi- 
cated. The famous fountain of Peirene, 
where Bellerophon was fabled to have 
tamed the winged Pegasus, had been 
provisionally located at the extreme 
north of the city, and a few ruins of a 
Roman amphitheater were visible in the 
same general region. But the topography 
of Corinth was a sealed book, and the ef- 
forts of scholars to elucidate it had re- 
sulted in nothing but wild and self-con- 
tradicting errors. The latest attempt to 
determine by excavation the site of the 
ancient market-place had been made half 
a mile from the place where it was after- 
ward found to be. Such was the condi- 
tion of our knowledge of Corinth when 
the American school began its work 
there. In the first year the site of the 
ancient theater was discovered. Next the 
fountain of Peirene was uncovered, by 
the energy of two young Americans. 
Having heard a report of a horizontal 
passage extending from the bottom of 
an ancient well, they pluckily descended, 
crawled many yards thru the blind and 
slimy canal, scarce wide enough to admit 
the entrance of a man’s head and 
shoulders, and were rewarded by one of 
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the most brilliant discoveries of recent 
times. 

The ancient temple of the monolithic 
columns has been proved to be the temple 
of Apollo. The vast market-place has 
been found, lined with the massive ruins 
of Greek colonnades and Roman shops. 
The fountain of Glauce has been dis- 
covered, and the remains of a small tem- 
ple provided with a very curious con- 
cealed passage leading directly to the 
altar, the situation of which strongly sug- 
gests that it may have been used by the 
priests to deceive the faithful worshipers, 
who were to be delighted and struck with 


‘awe by hearing a mysterious voice re- 


sponding to their prayers from the altar 
itself. 

In short, a sufficient number of land- 
marks has been found, so that the topog- 
raphy of Corinth may be regarded as in 
the main definitely settled. From now 
on the description of Pausanias will be a 
sure and easy guide. For the complete 
excavation of this great city is a huge 
task, and very much more remains to be 
done. It was only last summer that the 
keen eye of the present director chanced 
to fall upon a fragment of rock which 
had been observed a score of times al- 
ready. But this time something in its 
appearance struck him as unusual. He 
examined it more closely, removed the 
clinging earth from its surface, and dis- 
covered that the apparent rock was really 
a projecting bit of Roman concrete. A 
few hours’ digging sufficed to lay bare 
the structure of the Roman Odeon. And 
so it is everywhere in Corinth. New dis- 
coveries are constantly being made. The 
location of the temple of Athena Chalin- 
itis is now so well ascertained that the 
temple itself must soon be found. It is 
only the lack of money that holds back 
our young explorers from making con- 
stantly new and dazzling contributions to 
knowledge which would be of the utmost 
credit to American scholarship and 
energy. Nor is the amount which would 
be required iarge. The trifling sum of 
five thousand dollars yearly would suffice, 
if only such an amount could be depend- 
ed on for a term of years, so that large 
plans could be made and systematically 
carried out. When one reflects on the 
vast wealth of America, and the con- 
stantly increasing number of lovers of 
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ancient art among our men of large 
means, it would seem that the require- 
ments for our school need only to be 
known in order to be fully met. Not 
merely in Corinth, but everywhere on 
Greek soil, in Crete, in Asia Minor, in 
Athens itself, there are most alluring op- 
portunities for excavation, and American 
scholars stand ready and anxious to do 
the work if only the resources can be 
provided. For it is a_ self-sacrificing 
task, with no emoluments and Httle per- 
sonal glory, while the hardships and pri- 
vations attending it are by no means 
slight. Their reward is the joy of dis- 
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covery, the satisfaction which the scholar 
feels when his efforts have thrown new 
light upon the dark places of history or 


science. They surely deserve the sup- 
port of American interest and American 
wealth. 

The equipment of the school consists 
of an excellent plot of ground in the out- 
skirts of Athens, adjoining the British 
School, and a commodious building, fur- 
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nishing lodgings for the director and for 
some of the students. Here, in one of 
the most attractive rooms in Athens, is 
the school library, of some 4,500 vol- 
umes, comprising the most necessary 
books for the study of Greek geography, 
history, and the different departments of 
archeology. The library is. the central 
point of school life. Here students may 
be found at work from morning till late 
in the evening. Here the open meetings 
of the school are held, and such lectures 
and courses of instruction as are not 
more conveniently given in the museums 
or upon the Acropolis. The room is an 
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ideal one for these purposes, except that, 
with the constant increase in the number 
of books, and in the attendance at meet- 
ings, the need for enlargement is becom- 
ing more and more pressing. The di- 
rector of the school, Mr. Bert Hodge 
Hill, was called to the place in 1906, to 
fill the vacancy left by -the lamentable 
death of Dr. Heermance. Mr. Hill had 
been a student and fellow of the school 
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from 1900 to 1903, and had even then 
shown the qualities of scholarship, in- 
sight, and sound judgment which led 
to his appointment as curator in the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts, and after- 
ward to the still more responsible posi- 
tion which he now fills so well. Indeed, 
the school has been fortunate from the 
beginning in its directors. At first, to 
be sure, the annual change of directors 
interfered with the development of a per- 
manent policy, and the leadership of Dr. 
Waldstein, from 1888 to 1892, brilliant 
though it was, could not fully cure this 
evil, since he was able to spend but three 
months of each year in Greece, so that 
the real administration of the school still 
devolved upon the annual professor. 
With the appointment of Professor Tar- 
bell in 1892 a better day was looked for, 
but he, too, felt obliged to lay down the 
work after but one year of the service, 
to accept a professorship in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. It was therefore not 
till Professor R. B. Richardson took 
charge of the school, in 1893, that a set- 
tled policy and continuous administra- 
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tion were really achieved. Professor 
Richardson’s long term of office, from 
1893 to 1903, forms the central period 
in the history of the school, and makes 
him the leading figure in its life up to 
the present time. Under his leadership, 
the excavations at Eretria were brought 
to conclusion, and the great work at 
Corinth was begun and carried well on 
its way. His successor, Dr. Heermance, 
died after but three years of service, but 
those who knew him best, the managers 
of the school at home, the students and 
foreign archeologists at Athens, agreed 
that his extraordinary abilities and char- 
acter gave promise of a career that 
should raise the credit of American 
scholarship in Greek archeology to a 
higher plane than it had ever attained. 
Of Mr. Hill, the present director, I have 
spoken already. The faculty of the 
school consists, besides the director, of 
a professor of the Greek language and 
literature, appointed annually from the 
contributing universities, and a secretary 
and librarian, who is usually one who 
has recently been a student in the school. 
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There are also four fellows, students of 
special ability and preparation, who re- 
ceive stipends from America. The whole 
membership of the school, faculty and 
students, forms necessarily a small circle, 
but one that is delightfully bound to- 
gether by common enthusiasm for 
Greece. The followship, with the offi- 
cers and students of the English, Ger- 
man, Austrian and French schools, is 
close and stimulating. In short, a year 
in Athens, or better, two years in Athens, 
amid such surroundings, is reckoned by 


od 
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every lover of Greek antiquity among 
the choicest experiences of a lifetime. To 
live under the shadow. of the Acropolis 
and Lycabettus, to watch the changing 
colors on Hymettus and the waters of 
the Saronic Gulf, to look off to Salamis 
and Aegina, and the mountains of the 
Peloponnesus beyond, to study the won- 
derful remains of antiquity in the rich 
museums of Athens—these are but a few 
of the many privileges which membership 
in our school confers. 


ATHENS, GREECE. 


The Oregon Election 


BY GEORGE A. THACHER 


{This is an account of the recent election in Oregon, where, for the first time, the 
voters of an American commonwealth voted extensively under a State initiative and refer- 


endum law.—Eprror. ] 


Bs May 28th THe INDEPENDENT 


published an outline from me of 
the Oregon form of democracy, 


describing the methods of legislating at 
the polls as well as the plan for securing 
the popular election of United States 


Senators. The right of 8 per cent. of the 
voters to submit to the people (by 
initiative petition) any law or amend- 
ment to the Constitution which they de- 
sire was freely exercised at the election 
on June Ist, and furnished as sharp a 
test of the new institutions as could have 
been devised. 

The followers of Henry George sub- 
mitted a single tax measure which ex- 
empted all «dwellings and manufactur- 
ing plants, all household furniture, live- 
stock, tools and improvements generally 
from taxation. It did not exempt busi- 
ness blocks, merchandise, money or cred- 
its. The measure was offered in such 
form as to become a part of the Constitu- 
tion of the State if adopted. 

In the pamphlet containing all meas- 
ures offered, and the arguments pro and 
con, which is published by the Secretary 
of State and mailed to all the voters, the 
association behind the single tax present- 
ed nearly five pages of argument for the 
measure. No opposing argument was 
offered. The space filled by arguments 


is paid for by those offering them, and 
was estimated at fifty dollars a page. 

The voter’s “text-book,” as it has been 
dubbed, contained 126 pages this year. 
The newspapers gave a great deal of 
space to the discussion of the single tax, 
especially in the form of letters from in- 
dividuals. The measure was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. In the city of Portland 
the vote was evenly divided, showing 
that the owners of homes felt in many 
instances that their assessed _ valua- 
tions would be reduced by considerably 
more than one-half under the new plan. 
The owners of property thruout the State 
realized that their dwellings and im- 
provements were worth less than their 
land, and that consequently their as- 
sessed valuations would be proportionate- 
ly higher than in the cities and towns. 

An amendment was offered under the 
attractive guise of home rule for munici- 
palities -(which they already possess) 
permitting the regulation of gambling, 
saloons, race tracks and theaters by the 
voters regardless of State criminal laws. 
It was cleverly drawn and the stock 
arguments were offered in its favor. 
Two reform associations submitted ad- 
verse arguments, and the amendment was 
badly defeated. 

The rival interests in the salmon fish- 

















eries of the Columbia River each sub- 
mitted a law restricting the business of 
the other, with the virtuous object of 
protecting the salmon. Arguments were 
submitted for and against both measures, 
and many columns of paid advertisements 
in favor of each law were printed in the 
daily papers. The Legislature has never 
succeeded in protecting the salmon be- 
cause of these rival interests. The con- 
test is between the up-river fishermen 
and the lower-river fishermen. The 
voters settled the matter by adopting 
both laws. They 
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retiring a public officer and for a new 
election. Details are left to legislative 
acts, but not more than 25 per cent. of 
the voters shall be required to sign the 
petition for recall. Officers may not be 
recalled until after six months’ service 
except in case of members of the Legis- 
lature, who are subject to recall five days 
after the beginning of their first session. 
It seems tc be a drastic measure, but it 
will require some organization and a 
strong public sentiment to put the ma- 
chinery in operation. It is expected that 

nothing but a fla- 





do not _ conflict 
either in their ob- 
ject or the method 
of securing it. 

An amendment 
was offered to se- 
cure woman suf- 
frage. This is the 
fourth attempt, and 
it was badly de- 
feated. Curiously 
enough, there is an 
organization of 
women who work 
and spend their 
money to defeat 
the plan, which 
makes it uphill 
work. 

A corrupt prac- 
tices act, regulat- 
ing expenditure of 
money in cam- 








grant offense will 
cause the voters to 
act. 

Probably the 
most important 
amendment which 
was adopted is the 
ene providing for 
proportional _rep- 
resentation. The 
details are left to 
the Legislature. It 
is surprising how 
many efforts to se- 
cure representation 
of minority parties 
have been made in 
the United States. 
None has _ been 
successful so far, 
and the principle 
of the gerryman- 
der rules supreme. 








paigns, was sub- 
mitted to the voters 
and adopted. 
bill fills twenty 
pages of the voter’s text-book. and 
apparently makes provision for ev- 
ery possible contingency. It is said 
to be modeled on the British laws of 
1883 and 1895: It limits a candidate’s 
campaign expenses to one-fourth of one 
year’s salary, and provides for circulat- 
ing campaign literature partly at the ex- 
pense of the State. The Legislature 
failed to pass any law on the subject at 
the last session, tho one was introduced. 
An amendment was offered and adopt- 
ed to terminate the power of prosecuting 
attorneys to file an information for 
crime. An amendment was offered and 
adopted which prescribes the method for 


GOVERNOR GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 


TI Of Oregon. An advocate of the Initiative and 
1€ Referendum. 


If a simple and ef- 
ficient plan can be 
provided in Oregon, 
and the supporters 
of the movement believe that it is practi- 
cable, it will be difficult to estimate the 
far-reaching effects of the reform. Nat- 
urally the bosses of the dominant party 
regard it as abhorrent to the settled or- 
der of the universe. 

There were four measures past by the 
last Legislature on which the referendum 
was invoked by 5 per cent. of the voters. 
One was of purely local interest to the 
people of Multnomah County, and the 
action of the Legislature was approved 
at the polls. One was an act appropriat- 
ing money for armories for the State 
militia. That was defeated. 

Another measure which excited great 
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interest was an increased appropriation 
for the State university, which was past 
by the Legislature. The grange organi- 
zation filed the referendum petition on 
the score of economy. The action of 
the Legislature was approved by a 
rather moderate majority. The last of 
the four involved a contest between the 
people and the Legislature. In 1906 the 
voters enacted an anti-pass law at the 
polls. The Legislature in 1907 past an 
act virtually compelling railroads to give 
free passes to all State, county and dis- 
trict officers during their terms of office, 
repealing in effect the law of 1906. A 
referendum petition was filed by the 
voters, and the action of the Legislature 
was repudiated by a big majority. 














H. M. CAKE, 


Of Portland. He received the Republican nomination 
for U. S. Senator at the primary election. 


There were four measures adopted by 
the last Legislature which that body re- 
ferred to the voters. One was an amend- 
ment increasing the pay of legislators 
from three dollars per diem to four hun- 
dred dollars for each regular session. It 
was defeated, which seems a pity. 

Another was an amendment increasing 
the number of judges of the Supreme 
Court and_ transferring probate business 
to the Circuit Court. That was defeat- 


ed. An amendment permitting State in- 
stitutions to be located elsewhere than 
at the capital was approved. The consti- 
tutional restriction has always been 
ignored unless the matter got into court. 
An amendment changing the time of the 
State election from the Ist of June to, the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November was adopted. 

The election of United States Senator 
claimed the keenest interest. The pro- 
visions of the primary law are given in 
THE INDEPENDENT article of May 28th. 
Statement No. 1, which is a promise on 
the part of legislators to vote for the 
people’s choice, has been attacked most 
bitterly by the old Republican leaders on 
the ground that a Republican Legisla- 
ture might find itself bound to elect a 
Democrat to the Senate. That event has 
actually occurred this year thru a pecul- 
iar combination of circumstances. Mr. 
H. M. Cake, a Portland lawyer, defeat- 
ed Senator Fulton in the Republican pri- 
maries. Governor George E. Chamber- 
lain received the Democratic nomination. 
There is probably no doubt that a power- 
ful element in the Republican party in 
Portland worked for the election of Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain in the hope of throw- 
ing the election into the Legislature. 
Senator Fulton was allied with that ele 
ment in sympathy, as his published opin- 
ion since the election that Republican 
legislators should repudiate their prom- 
ises indicates. A number of Republican 
county conventions wrangled over the 
question of repudiating Statement No. | 
and nearly succeeded. The Republican 
State Convention ignored the reform 
movement. Mr. Cake made the error of 
not announcing with the declaration of 
his candidacy that he was enthusiastical- 
ly in favor of Statement No. 1, for he 
took that position in the campaign. Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain, who is a most popu- 
lar man and an exceedingly clever poli- 
tician, has had the reputation all over the 
State (and he earned it fairly) of being 
unqualifiedly in favor of the initiative and 
referendum and the popular election of 
Senators. He took advantage of the 
situation which his political opponents 
had arranged, and won the election by 
nearly two thousand votes. There were 
enough Statement No. 1 men elected to 
form a clear majority in each house, and 
most of them have declared their pur- 
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pose of standing by their promises to 
elect the people’s choice. 

The first claims of Republican oppo- 
nents of Statement No. 1 after the elec- 
tion were that either the Republican 
legislators would repudiate their prom- 
ises or that the people would repeal the 
system. I believe that both ideas are 
mistaken. The method of popular elec- 
tion of Senators may be ridiculed to any 
extent, but, nevertheless, it works, and 
the voters know it. As an indication of 
public .sentiment there was a law offered 
by initiative petition instructing the mem- 
bers of the Legislature to vote for the 
people’s choice for Senator. The law 
cannot be defended on _ constitutional 
grounds, but when it is remembered that 
about two-thirds of all the voters in the 
State voted for it, it sounds a little silly 
to claim that these same voters are go- 
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ing to repeal the Statement No. 1 law. 
The people have exercised the power of 
electing Senators, and it is idle to hope 
that they will relinquish it because the 
dominant party happens to be split into 
factions, with one of them in favor of the 
old order. A few weeks ago the United 
States Senate showed where it stood in 
the matter of offering an amendment to 
the Constitution providing for the popu- 
lar election of Senators. The Oregon 
method may be clumsy, but it promises to 
be effectual. 

The story of the Oregon election con- 
firms the idea that practically all ques- 
tions are reducible to the elements of 
right and wrong, and that the voters have 
as fair a sense of the distinction as mem- 
bers of the Legislature, and that where 
the Legislature fails to do its duty the 
voters can be trusted to fill the gap. 


PorRTLAND, OREGON. 


The Bride of Christ 


BY HARRIET McEWEN KIMBALL 


BE patient! bide His time who will not tarry; 
A thousand years He measures as a day. 
All human plans, since human, may miscarry ; 
His, never; keep His counsel, watch and 
pray. 
Put up thy sword, He saith; 
Be faithful unto death. 


Still keep with Him the vigil ever lonely; 
And wait on Him, for this is fullest prayer ; 
Tho thine may be no conscious service, only 
Abide in Him and so His victory share. 
The work that He begun, 
Shall it be left undone? 


Since the first saints embraced His cross, and 


ying 
No earthly triumph saw, yet were content, 
On His dear Presence, tho unseen, relying, 
His holy Church has walked the way He 
went; 
Afflicted, destitute, 
And sore from head to foot. 


bees by those in her dear bosom nour- 
ished, 
Assailed by heresies and often sold, 
Her head discrowned while many scoffers 
flourished, 
And yet her foes how ready to enfold! 
Pardon, her message still 
For all repented ill. 


As one whose place is at her footstool lowly, 
Fed by her hand and by her comforted, 
Hear her exhort thee to obedience holy, 
Bidding thee watch and pray, as He hath 
said, 
While she thru suffering 
Is fashioned like her King. 


Thou yet shalt see her, all her trials ended, 
Robed as in garments woven white of flame, 
When He “by thousand thousand saints at- 
tended,” 
Their lifted foreheads burning with His 
name, 
Shall come to claim the rest 
Who wait His advent blest. 


She will be glorious; neither spot nor wrinkle 
To mar the beauty of her holiness, 
And all the nations which His Blood shall 
sprinkle 
bb Bride and Bridegroom shall alike con- 
ess ; 
Forever one the Twain; 
Forevermore their reign ! 


Oh! worth the travail of a life expended 
By all her countless children multiplied, 
When we shall see in her all sorrows ended 
And love and joy and peace on every side; 
All lives complete in One; 
His will forever done! 
Newsvuryrort, Mass. 








Draining the Everglades 


BY N. P. BROWARD 


GoveRNoR OF FLORIDA 


N the State of Florida, in the region 
| commonly known as the Everglades, 
we have five million acres of land 
suitable for a most profitable form of 
agriculture, but valueless at the present 
time because it is covered by water. It 
may be needless for me to assert that its 
richness and fertility have been demon- 
strated by the investigations of soil and 
climatic experts. 

I can say that at last we have settled 
this point. For, since the year of 1906, 
when plans to reclaim the land were 
undertaken by the State thru trustees of 
the Internal Improvement Fund, the 
project has progressed so far that all 
doubt of its ultimate success has been 
removed, and we know that it is only a 
matter of time when most of this vast 
area will be made fit for cultivation. 

To give a clear conception of how this 
great drainage work will be accom- 
plished, it will be necessary for me to 


refer briefly to the position of the Ever- 


glades and their character. They are 
sufficiently elevated above the sea to per- 
mit all of the surfate water to be re- 
moved if an adequate system of outlets 
is constructed, while Lake Okeechobee 
can be kept at such a level that it cannot 
overflow the surrounding country when 
its feeders are filled with flood water. 
We do not expect to drain the lake. It 
is not necessary and the task would be 
too great, for the lake’s present area is 
about 650,000 acres, but we can confine 
its waters to their normal area by carry- 
ing off the overflow thru the canal sys- 
tem we are constructing. 

The Everglades lie in an immense 
basin whose rim, probably of volcanic 
origin, is composed of coral and lime- 
stone rock. There are times when the 
surface of the Everglades is so slightly 
submerged that the rim is above the 
water, while during the flood season it 
may be partially or wholly covered. This 
barrier is what creates the Everglades, 
as but a small portion of the water can 
escape thru it. Measurements made at 
various points by State and Government 
engineers show the elevation of the sub- 
merged lands is fully 20 feet above the 
sea at the lowest point, and there is a 


continual descent from Lake Okeechobee 
to tide water. 

Consequently, the problem to solve has 
been how to make passage thru this rim 
which would be of sufficient capacity to 
allow the water it confines to find a lower 
level and thus escape. This was the 
problem that my associates and myself— 
the trustees of the Internal Improvement 
Fund—have attempted to overcome. I 
have given such study to it that when 1 
was nominated for Governor in 1905 I 
pledged myself to drain the Everglades 
and made this the main issue of the cam- 
paign. The project was taken up imme- 
diately after election. We had two 
dredges constructed from designs of my 
own. They began operation in July, 1906, 
at the head of what is called the New 
River, about 20 miles from the city of 
Miami. The New River flows directly 
into the sea. Each dredge is excavating, 
thru the rim I have described, a canal 
which averages 60 feet in width and has 
a depth ranging from 12 feet to 15 feet. 
So far nearly three miles of each canal 
have been completed, but the work is to 
proceed much more rapidly, as we shall 
have at least six excavators in service 
within the next year. A tax of 5 cents 
an acre on lands sold to settlers gives us 
an income of about $220,000 annually, 
and. will enable us to increase our opera- 
tions, as the excavation of the canals is 
being done with great economy—about 
one-seventh of the usual cost of such 
labor. 

To provide a complete drainage sys- 
tem will necessitate the construction of 
about 600 miles of outlets. Most of this 
work, however, will be merely mud ex- 
cavation. It is intended to pierce the 
rim at several other points with canals 
which will connect with tidal rivers like 
the New River, and the success we have 
attained warrants the undertaking. As 
the channels are dug, the surface water 
in the vicinity finds its way into them 
and flows seaward, so that already we 
have over 2,000 acres of what has been 
submerged soil reclaimed and being sold 
to the settler for cultivation. Thus, as 
the drainage proceeds, the farmer will 
follow to occupy the land. 
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Is it worth while to make this region 
fit for human habitation? If any one so 
questions, let him consider for a moment 
the benefit it will confer, not only on the 
South, but upon the whole country, from 
merely one standpoint. There is now 
imported into the United States more 
than 2,400,000 tons of foreign sugar, for 
which we pay, in duty and to the foreign 
producer, more than $150,000,000 yearly. 
Our total exports per annum of the fol- 
lowing articles, corn, wheat, flour, beef 
and naval stores combined, amounts to 
but $144,000,000. In other words, we 
are paying for foreign sugar, in Amer- 
ican money, more than the people of for- 
eign countries pay the people of the 
United States for all of the corn, wheat, 
flour, beef and naval stores shipped them 
from the United States. There are in 


this submerged Florida 5,000,000 ,acres 
of land suitable for the cultivation of 
sugar cane; 3,000,000 acres of which 
land is free of trees and shrubs, contain- 
ing only grass; 3,000,000 acres of muck 
land, varying in depth of muck from 
2 feet at the edges to 20 feet in the 


middle. A small portion of the territory, 
when reclaimed by private enterprise and 
cultivated, some years ago, actually pro- 
duced 63 tons of cane to an acre of 
ground — cane which yielded 12,600 
pounds. If even 500,000 acres of this 
soil were put into sugar cane, it would 
yield more than the 2,400,000 tons of 
sugar now annually imported from 
abroad. 

In proof of the assertion that Southern 
Florida affords the site for another great 
industry, I will briefly refer to the opin- 
ions of Dr. H. W. Wiley, the head of the 
United States Bureau of Chemistry, who 
has analyzed samples of sugar cane 
raised on land reclaimed from this sec- 
tion. Dr. Wiley says: “All of these sam- 
ples are of over 88 per cent. purity and 
are the most remarkable samples we 
have ever examined. They contain no 
glucose (a sign of inferiority) whatever 
when tested.” 

Mr. Claus Spreckels, the noted sugar 
plantation owner and refiner, writes as 
follows regarding his inspection of these 
reclaimed sugar lands: “I take pleasure 
in saying that during my recent trip to 
inspect your sugar operations, my sur- 
prise was great at finding such a country 
for the growth of sugar cane. The soil 
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is as rich as any that I have ever seen, 
and with proper cultivation the yield 
should be equal to that of any other 
country on the face of the globe.” 

What has been already done in the 
raising of fruit and vegetables on the 
small areas of soil which have been 
drained by private enterprise show that 
such work will be repaid many fold. 
Not only is this part of the State ade- 
quate for the production of every pound 
of the nation’s sugar, but it can be cov- 
ered with fruit orchards and vegetable 
gardens. The 5,000,000 acres to which 
| have referred, however, represent only 
a small portion of the swamp land, grant- 
ed to Florida by the United States, on 
which millions of people might find 
homes and occupations if it were prop- 
erly drained, which it is possible to do 
at a very small expense, considering the 
value of this land for settlement. 

Let me give a few statistics to further 
show the extent of this land, new a great 
waste which might be made of such 
value. It covers a space equal to the 
total area of three States of the Union— 
Connecticut, Rhode Island and Delaware 
—and comprises over one-half of the 
surface of the State of Florida. 

Did not England reclaim the lands in 
the valley of the Nile? Then can we not 
reclaim the lands of Florida? Centuries 
ago the people of Holland found them- 
selves cramped for room, because of the 
rapid increase of population. Instead of 
falling upon some neighboring people 
and taking from them their territory, 
they looked out over the reaches of the 
sea and said: “Here is land in plenty, 
which the sea does not need; we will 
take it.” They built dikes, shut out the 
sea, pumped out the water—and today 
the bottom of the ocean has become the 
garden spot of Europe, the home of a 
multitude of happy and prosperous peo- 
ple, and the very sea, whose land was 
taken, has been confined between canal 
banks and made the carrier of a nation’s 
commerce. Much of Holland is below 
the level of the surface of the ocean. 
Our Everglades, as I have said, are 
above the level of the ocean, so our only 
task is to let the water run out of them 
to make habitable a region which is one 
of the richest in the world and can be 
made one of the most productive in 


America. 
Jacksonvitis, Fra, 
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The Strength of China 


Ir may be a little surprising to hear of 
China: “Perhaps no form of human gov- 
ernment was ever more adroitly contrived 
to combine stability with flexibility, ap- 
parent absolutism and essential democ- 
racy.” These are the words of Arthur 
H. Smith, twenty-five years a missionary 
to the Chinese. As a condensed hand- 
book, no more valuable essay has appear- 
ed than this little volume,’ which brings 
out vividly the racial traits and the social 
and religious forces which have been re- 
sponsible for the unparalleled national 
virility of China in the past and are at 
work in the significant transformation of 
the present. “It is essential,’ says Dr. 
Smith, “to gain a distinct impression that 
from the very beginning the evolution of 
China and the Chinese has been contin- 
uous and uninterrupted.” Hence the vital 
interest in a recital of ancient Chinese 
history from the Emperor Fu-hi, cir. 
2852 B. C., to the fall of the Chou 
Dynasty in 249 B.C... Two thousand six 
hundred years is a good deal to cover in 
a little over 300 pages, and the rapid suc- 
cession of names and dates is often con- 
fusing, but there is also much to be glean- 
ed from the book. Even in Fu-hi’s time 
society was highly organized, but the 
“Chou-li,” a governmental blue book of 
about 1000 B. C., discovers the real se- 
cret of Chinese greatness and continuity 
in basing social stability upon an inex- 
orable regulation of the most minute de- 
tails of life, private as well as public, 
crushing out spontaneity of action in or- 
der to undermine spontaneity of thought 
and preserve forever the social fabric 
from the dangers of innovation. And the 
theory worked. The unprecedented sta- 
bility of Chinese civilization has resulted 
rather from the continuity of: national 
feeling which supports it than from gov- 
ernmental power. Smith remarks: “The 
Chinese have always depended upon edu- 


‘Tue Up.irr or Cuina. By Arthur H. Smith. 
New York: Young People’s Missionary Movement. 


50 cents. . 
2Tue Anctent History or Cuma. By Friedrich 
Hirth, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


$2.50 net. 
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cation as the true bulwark of society and 
the state,” and as early as the “Chou-li” 
schools were democratic, merit and learn- 
ing, not birth, paved the way to promo- 
tion in the empire, and finally it was to 
the people that appeal was made, as a 
court of last resort, not only in criminal 
cases, but also in the election of an Em- 
peror when there was no regular heir. 
Confucius, five hundred years later, only 
elaborated this system and stressed its 
social morality. It was this conception 
that held the empire together, defeated 
warring philosophies and evolved the civ- 
ilization that against all odds and in the 
face of conquests such as overturned 
the Roman Empire has maintained its 
virility unimpaired for over three thou- 
sand years. 

It is but an Occidental misconception 
that China’s unprogressiveness and her 
military inefficiency are signs of weak- 
ness. Mencius taught that the soldier 
was a criminal, a man who destroyed so- 
ciety instead of preserving it, and that an 
enlightened and righteous nation could 
overcome “the strong mail and the sharp 
weapons of their enemies with mere 
sticks in their hands.” He valued the 
assimilative power of a civilization more 
than brute force, and it has been the 
virility of her intellectual and social sys- 
tem that has preserved China, and not her 
military prowess. It may be food for 
thought that, in the face of Western 
aggression, the Emperor issued an edict 
in 1898 which said: “Shall we be able 
to hold our own, fighting with sticks 
against mailed armor and sharp weapons, 
if we continue to neglect the drilling of 
our troops?” 

Owing probably to limitations of space 
Dr. Hirth has failed to indicate fully the 
factors which were potent in the earlier 
development of the Chinese Empire, but 
he has furnished a scholarly and con- 
venient handbook for this period of her 
history, in more detail than can else- 
where be had in English in an ordered 
form. For all addition to available 
knowledge of the development of Chi- 
nese civilization the student of society 
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Owes a debt of gratitude. Altho 
from the seventh to the tenth cen- 
turies China was probably the most 
civilized nation on earth, she succeeded 
in keeping herself singularly aloof from 
the rest of the world. It was not until 
1792 that England dispatched Lord 
Macartney, her first Ambassador to 
China, in hopes of promoting the trade 
then growing up at Canton. He was not 
allowed to remain over a month at Pekin, 
and could make no definite agreements, 
but he and his embassy made a favorable 
impression upon the Emperor and facil- 
itated negotiations later on. Nearly 
half the book,” made up largely of ex- 
tracts from Macartney’s diary, is given 
to the account of this mission, and af- 
fords an interesting picture of the Chi- 
nese court and customs of the day, of 
royal entertainments which rivaled 
Arabian Nights, and of the most amus- 
ing subtility and illusiveness of Oriental 
diplomacy. Moreover, the Ambassador’s 
reflections upon Chinese character, his 
recognition of the stability and cohesion 
of the people and the courtliness of the 
educated class, form a valuable memorial 
to eighteenth century impartiality and in- 
sight. Macartney showed a_ tactful 
diplomacy and a regard for Oriental 
feelings, which if faithfully practised by 
Europeans would have avoided many dif- 
ficulties in their contact with Asia, when 
he regretted the flaunting of “that supe- 
riority which wherever Englishmen go 
they cannot conceal from the most indif- 
ferent observer,” instead of “those atten- 
tions I always pay, wherever proper op- 
portunity offers, to Oriental customs and 
ideas.” He wisely insists that interna- 
tional relations must be built upon knowl- 
edge and sympathy. Western scorn for 
China has sprung largely from ignorance. 

The hinterland of China is still almost 
unknown, geographically as well as so- 
cially, and furnishes ample opportunity 
for adventures such as filled the wedding 
tour of Count de Lesdain and his bride 
of nineteen, who undertook to pass from 
Pekin across Northern China, the Ordos 
and the Gobi desert, and then south over 
the highlands of Tibet into India. 


SLorp Macartney, Our First AMBASSADOR » 
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They, first of Europeans, saw the tomb of 
Jenghis Khan—which wasn’t worth the 
trouble—and identified in Tibet the head- 
waters of the Yang-tse River.  Pcrils 
from cold and hunger, from desert 
storms and quicksands were innumerable, 
but the successful crossing of the tre- 
mendous mountain ranges of Tibet was a 
feat to be proud of, and it is a pity that 
so little has been made of materials for 
a vivid story. The narrative lacks color 
and action, and even the real geograph- 
ical contributions are not clearly set 
forth. 


Count de Lesdain indulges in a not un- 
usual form of anti-missionary sentiment, 
from experiences with one or two native 
Christians in his employ. But there is 
also another side to the picture. A well- 
written volume of stories,’ the first seven 
retold from the Chinese, the rest narra- 
tives from the lives of Christian converts, 
together with a convincing and distinct- 
ly illuminating account of experiences in 
China, told by a missionary physician,’ 
very successfully paint this other side. 
Missionary activity in Asia is wielding an 
influence in the remolding of national 
destinies second, possibly, to no other 
outside force. And it is significant for 
the future that missions have brought 
peculiarly home to Christianity the neces- 
sity for social rejuvenation, for reaching 
beyond the mere individual into social 
and political transformations. Said Li 
Hung-Chang: “Man is composed of soul, 
intellect and body. I highly appreciate 
that your eminent (missionary) boards, 
in your arduous and most esteemed work 
in China, have neglected none -of the 
three.” A study of the Mohammedar 
East, of Burma, Korea and Siam,’ espe- 
cially the last, gives evidence of a virility 
in the progress of Christian sentiment 
which will give a good account of itself 
in the end. Material forces are not to be 
the most potent in directing the intellect- 
ual and political ferment of the modern 
East. 

One of the big questions in the East 
SCu1na IN Lecenp anp Story. By C. Campbeil 
Brown. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25 net. 

®Breakinc Down Cuinese Watts. By Elliott !. 


Osgood, M.D. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1 net. 

T'TuHe NEARER AND FartHer East. By Samuel M. 
Zwemer and Arthur J. Brown. (Outline studies of 
Moslem Lands and of Siam, Burma and Korea.) New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 50 cents net. 
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today concerns Japan’s ability to main- 
tain, in the face of Western materialism, 
the individual loyalty and the govern- 
mental purity which carried her to vic- 
tory over Russia. In peace, as in war, it 
is spirit and discipline that win. M. 
Nojine has written a book and called it 
The Truth About Port Arthur,’ and as 
war correspondent on the spot he ought 
to know. Yet he proves the incompe- 
tence and treachery of General Stossel 
so well that he really proves too much— 
the general may have been a traitor, but 
he wasn’t an imbecile. We learn little 
that is new about the actual fighting of 
the siege, but a great deal about the al- 
most incredible conflict of authority be- 
tween Stéssel and General Smirnoff, 
who, as commandant of the fortress, 
should by military law have been su- 
preme in command when the Russian 
lines had been driven back into the de- 
fenses of Port Arthur proper. The won- 
der is not that such folly brought defeat, 
but that the defeat was put off so long,and 
in the face of the criminal incompetence 
of the bureaucracy and its favorites 
we learn a new respect for the dogged 
heroism of the rank and file and a few of 
its leaders. Not Russia, but officialdom, 
was beaten in the Far East, and the end 
is not yet. M. Nojine’s book must stand 
on the shelves with the half dozen others 
that tell the terrible story of that siege— 
but as a Philippic rather than as a narra- 
tive. 
yd 


Arkinsaw Cousins 


HERE is a new novel of Southern life.* 
It is distinctly Southern in spite of the 
fact that the scenes are laid in a town 
among the Ozark Mountains, and the still 
more remarkable fact that the author is 
a Missourian. For we all know that the 
South has contracted year by year since 
the Civil War, and those who understand 
this phenomenon did not imagine that 
its industrial invalidism, and vague, 
whimsical mannerisms yet reached as far 
as the Ozark Mountains in Arkansas. 
And even less were we expecting to read 
from a Missourian so admirable an inter- 
pretation of the same. For altho Mis- 


By E. K. No- 
$5 net. 


New York: 
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souri is nominally a Southern State only 
Western people are born there, with a 
certain Western perversity of nature 
quite distinct from the slow, wit-cracked 
perversity of the Southern temperament 
portrayed in this story. The various 
branches of the Thornberry family are 
the inhabitants of the book. There are 
too many of them and their prominence 
is too nearly the same to call one the hero 
or the heroine over and above the rest. 
The author has drawn each as faithfully 
from life as if he had learned human na- 
ture by heart in all its family manifesta- 
tions. Every scene in the ugly, shiftless 
little town, with its streets perpetually 
riven and torn for lingering gas-pipe im- 
provements, grows as familiar to the 
reader as if he were himself a native of 
Care City. Love among the young 
Thornberry cousins is more patient than 
ardent, and we find the conversation be- 
tween old Timothy and Polly more di- 
verting than the exchange of sentiment 
between “Osk” and Ethel. 

The author has introduced a pretty 
young adventuress in Goldie Pickens, ap- 
parently just to show us what he could 
do if he were not handicapped by the 
Thornberry leanings toward virtue even 
after one of them serves a term in the 
penitentiary. But in spite of the utter- 
most efforts of Miss Goldie Pickens there 
is no climax in the book. One feels in- 
deed that the Thornberrys could not pro- 
duce this kind of dramatic material. But 
even the shiftless and good, and good- 
natured, do not escape tragedy. And 
there is tragedy enough in this tale, only 
it does not stalk down upon us naked 
and terrible from barren hights as it does 
in the Greek plays, nor with a melodram- 
atic shriek as it does in so many modern 
novels; but it looks at us patiently from 
the dim eyes of Mrs. Elizabeth Thorn- 
berry. It is eased down gently by cer- 
tain human absurdities into the lives of 
men like Nicodemus Thornberry, until 
we bear it almost with a smile. 

In short, the book is not written in the 
romantic fashion of the day, but neither 
do the people in it belong to the modern 
fashion of men and women. They are 
not older, simply different, vaguely, 
grotesquely different. And the sooner 
the reading public understands and con- 
cedes this about certain invincible South- 
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ern types the sooner we shall have novels 

that actually portray these people, whose 

lazy, gentle lives do not lend them to the 
sharp distinctions in action and character 
demanded by the modern dramatist. 

& 

Inquiries and Opinions. By Brander Mat- 
thews. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25. 

Some of Professor Matthews’s critical 
judgments seem a little rash—or at least 
curious. He makes out a great case for 
the successful contemporary play, like 
that of Mr. Pinero, as against the lit- 
erary drama so called, by contrasting the 
deliberate exclusiveness of the latter with 
the popularity of the Shakespearean, 
and, as he implies, of all great drama, in- 
clusive of Hugo’s, without noticing ap- 
parently that the plays for which he is 
arguing are no more popular, as Shake- 
speare’s were, than are the modern lit- 
erary and “closet” dramas. What recep- 
tion, indeed, would “The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray” or “Cromwell” be likely to 
receive: from a genuinely popular audi- 
ence left entirely to its own impulses? 
Again, however we may admire our fore- 
most humorist, it is rather startling, we 
must confess, to find him classed with 
Moliére and Cervantes. It actually looks 
in some cases as tho Professor Matthews 
had made too violent a wrench to get 
away from the academicism natural to 
his profession and were in danger of 
overleaping the saddle altogether. On 
the other hand, his chat on subjects 
where he has no delicate equilibrium to 
think about, is frequently entertaining 
and even instructive. Such particularly 
is the case with the papers on “The Art 
of the Stage Manager” and “Invention 
and Imagination.” 

& 


Virginie. By Ernest Oldmeadow. New York: 
The McClure Co. $1.50. 

There is usually a family likeness be- 
tween books by the same author. Some 
parental squint in the ideas offered, or 
mannerism of expression, will prove that 
they are all the literary sons and 
daughters of one mind. But if there is 
so much as a wink, or a playful verb in 
Virginie to indicate that it is from the 
same author who wrote that charming 
comedy of the little maid, “Susan,” the 
reader will find it hard to discover. So 
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far from meeting a prim, pretty girl and 
an excellent guardian angel heroine in 
the first chapter, we are brought face to 
face with a beautiful young woman, clad 
in a pink sash and poppy wreath with a 
silver bugle in her hand, frozen stiff and 
packed in a block of ice. But this is not 
so bad on the reader as it is upon the 
astonished young Englishman to whom 
she has been pawned as a wax figure of 
“Fame Asleep.” He thaws her and feeds 
and clothes her, only to discover that she 
has lost her memory. And if any one 
is curious to know how difficult it is to 
get on with a spirited French girl who 
cannot even recall her own name, let him 
read this story. But he need not expect 
to be amused. The author has developed 
an absurd situation with a gravity that is 
almost obtuse. There are indeed some 
pale glimmerings of humor, but not 
enough to win a smile from the reader. 
This is why one wonders how the author 
of such a pretty comedy as “Susan” came 
to write this melodramatic play upon 
credulity. as 


James Francis Edward, the Old Chevalier. 
By Martin Haile. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $4.00. 

Tho there have been many sketches of 
the last of the Stuarts to be crowned in 
Scotland, Martin Haile has given us the 
first connected biography of the man 
who for more than seventy years sought, 
under William III, Queen Anne, and the 
first Georges, to recover the throne 
which his father had lost. The material 
for this study of James Francis Edward 
has been taken largely from unpublished 
Stuart manuscripts which throw con- 
siderable new light on the complicated 
problems of the period of Jacobitism in 
England. Mr. Haile is more sympathetic 
in his treatment of the son of James IT 
than older writers have been. Holding 
a brief for his legitimacy as King James 
III, he naturally objects to the political 
or religious biases which influenced 
former judgments of the man, and 
Macaulay receives his due share of criti- 
cism on this account. The present author 
has sought to portray the environment 
against which the old chevalier strug- 
gled, so that his work is really an his- 
torical study of an excedingly interest- 
ing epoch. There is a careful analysis 
of party and church strife as well as a 
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diplomatic history covering several Eng- 
lish reigns. While the royal exile is the 
central figure, there are sketches of other 
important actors in the long drama. The 
Young Chevalier, the obstinate and way- 
ward son, is particularly well drawn and 
our author eloquently describes the des- 
pair of the father at his inability to influ- 
ence the youth, which filled his last years 
with intense sadness. An admiring biog- 
rapher of the mother of James III, Mr. 
Haile has made the son a worthy one. 
The volume is got up in a most delight- 
ful form with eleven handsome _photo- 
gravure illustrations. 


& 


Literary Notes , 


....Glasgow Addresses, by the Rev. G. H. 
Morrison, M. A., published in America by A. 
C. Armstrong & Son ($1.50), is avowedly a 
volume of sermons, but they are sermons worth 
printing. Scotch preaching at its best is good, 
sufficiently charged with thought to be worth 
the time of an intelligent person, marked also 
by earnestness and moral fervor, and elevated 
by the gift of insight and vision. Of this sort 
is the preaching of Mr. Morrison, and men of 
many shades of opinion will find it suggestive. 


.... The Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. have done 


well to reprirt Archbishop Trench’s classic 
volume, Notes on the Miracles of Our Lord 
($1.00 net). Naturally a volume written thir- 
teen years before the “Origin of Species” does 
not meet the modern case in reference to 
miracles, but Trench’s essay is the best preser- 
tation of the older view that has ever been 
made, is invaluable for the history. of religious 
thought, and would be worth while for its mas- 
terly literary style if for no other reason. The 
introduction to the present convenient edition 
is by Rev. A. Smythe Palmer, D. D. 


....The Book of Fish and Fishing. By 
Louis Rhead. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50 net. It is easy to see at first 
glance that the author is writing on a subject 
that is well known to him. He has taken every 
game fish that swims, from Labrador to the 
Dry Tortugas. The bock is written in a popu- 
lar style, with scientific names unmentioned. 
In addition to descriptions of the appearance 
and habits of the fish, are chapters headed, 
“Where to Get Them,” “How to Get Them” 
and “When to Get Them.” The book is well 
illustrated with copious cuts and contains also 
some interesting maps and charts. 


....M. André Tardieu is a diplomatist. On 
his visit to the United States last winter he 
was in a sense the accredited representative of 
France and our national guest. Consequently, 
we could not expect to find in his Notes sur les 
Etats-Unis (Calmann-Lévy. Paris, 3 fr. soc.) 
any of those rash and sensational generaliza- 
tions about national characteristics that make 
the most piquant reading. But he has accom- 
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plished a more difficult feat of giving a sane 
and well balanced view of American social life, 
politics and diplomacy, tho based on the im- 
pressions of brief residence and circumscribed 
field. There are few statements to which the 
most sensitive American could take exception. 
Our readers are familiar with his style from 
the chapter we published April 16th, on his 
visits to President Roosevelt. 


ed 
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PromptTLy at 8 o’clock Wednesday evening, 
September 26th, 1906, at Summerfield, was the 
nuptials of Miss Susan Grace, daughter of 
Mrs. Mary Jane Horton, and Mr. James Trott 
Rownd solemnized in a very impressive man- 
ner by Rev. J. L.- Neely, in the presence of 
about sixty invited guests, at the home of the 
bride’s mother. 

The wedding party marched down the stair- 
way and into the sitting room to the strains 
of a wedding march from Mendelshon, ren- 
dered by Miss Dama Neely, and formed a semi- 
circle in the northwest corner of the room, 
which was very tastefully decorated. This was 
marked with goldenrod and other flowers and 
plants peculiar to this season of the year. 

The bride and groom were stationed under a 
huge wedding bell suspended from the ceiling 
by beautiful colored ribbons. The bést man 
was the groom’s brother, John H. Rownd, of 
Fairmont, W. Va. The bride’s maid was Miss 
Mary Tracy. 

The bride, pretty, petite and piquant was 
never lovelier. Her gown was of white French 
mousselline de soi. She carried a shower bou- 
quet of white carnations. The bridesmaid per- 
formed her official duties with pleasirg grace 
and was beautifully gowned in white carna- 
tions. The bride is the youngest daughter of 
Mrs. Mary Jane Horton, accomplished and well 
fitted to. preside over a thoroly happy home. 
The groom is the youngest son of Mr. and Mrs. 
J.S. Rownd and is a young man of sterling 
worth, affable, acconimodating and a_ thoro 
gentleman in every particular. He is head 
clerk for the well known firm of Rownd & 
Rouse, dealers in general merchandise in this 
town, of which firm his father is the senior 
member. 

These two young people are representatives 
of two of the oldest and most respected fami 
lies of this community and we bespeak for 
them a long, useful, and happy life. During 
the arranging of the guests, Miss Blanche Cal- 
land, of Columbus, sang a very beautiful and 
appropriate song, entitled, “Oh, Promise Me.” 

Miss Neely rendered in a soft and pleasing 
manner “Annie Laurie,” during the marriage 
ceremony. 

A delicious supper was served tastefully ar- 
ranged and it is presumptuous to say it was 
fully appreciated. 

There was on display up stairs. in the south 
room, a large number of beautiful and costly 
presents showing that the newly wedded had 
been freely and liberally remembered by their 
countless friends—Quaker City (Ia.) Inde- 
pendent. 
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Taft and Sherman 


Ir was foreseen that Mr. Taft would 
be nominated. We had never believed 
that Mr. Roosevelt could be induced by 
a stampede in the convention to break his 
word, or that any considerable number 
of delegates could be drawn into such a 
movement. Some had said that Taft 
must win on the first ballot or not at all. 
But it was plain in the last weeks of the 
canvass that no one of, the other candi- 
dates could get a majority. In the lists 
of their votes there was no sign of pos- 
sible growth. Combination was imprac- 
ticable.- The movement for Taft was the 
only one of national scope. Lack of a 
majority on the first ballot would not 
have prevented his nomination. It is un- 
fortunate that this was not realized by 
the managers of his canvass, for unwar- 
ranted anxiety drove them to action that 
deserved the sharp criticism it received. 
We refer to the use of the three proxies 
in the national committee. The contests 
were of such a character that Mr. T ift 
needed the help of nothing that looked 
like injustice or sharp practice in the set- 
tlement of them. 

It is asserted by some that the con- 


vention was controlled arbitrarily by Mr. 
Roosevelt. In fact, it was controlled 
legitimately by the supporters of Mr. 
Taft, and of these, undoubtedly, Mr. 
Roosevelt was the most influential. Ev- 
erybody knew that he desired the nomi- 
nation of Taft. He had a right to pre- 
fer some one, and in his own interest it 
was really necessary that he should do 
this. Otherwise it would have been said 
from the beginning of the canvass that 
he was not, sincere in declining a renom- 
ination, but was seeking it by indirect 
methods. He exprest his preference, 
and it was for the best man. The pre- 
eminent eligibility of Taft was indicated 
to the Republican party by the Presi- 
dent’s choice. Does any one think that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s extraordinary popularity 
has died out, that he has lost the confi- 
dence of a large majority of the Ameri- 
can people? The nomination of a reac- 
tionary was impossible. It was neces- 
sary that the Republican nominee should 
be a man loyal to the President’s poli- 
cies. Mr.,Taft had been officially asso- 
ciated with him for years. Those who 
trusted the President said quite naturally 
that no one else could so well know Mr: 
Taft’s qualifications, in respect to both 
his general ability and his attitude to- 
ward those policies, which,a majority of 
the American people desire to sustain. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s preference for Mr. Taft, 
of course, had much weight. 


But the President preferred Mr. Taft 
for the best of reasons. In many years 
no more completely equipped candidate 
has been named for the Presidency. Mr. 
Roosevelt did not have to tell the people 
that this was so. It was already known 
to careful students of public affairs. Mr. 
Taft has had a remarkably thoro and fit- 
ting preparation for the duties of the of- 
fice to which his party desires to elect 
him. In the published comments upon 
his candidacy, many of them in journals 
politically hostile, the exceptional char- 
acter of his training has been recognized, 
together with the fruits of it in the public 
service, where no failure is found in the 
record of his undertakings. He had been 
a prosecutor and a judge when Mr. Mc- 
Kinley induced him to go to the Philip- 
pines. But for his conviction that his 
duty lay in such service as he could per- 
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form for the people of those islands, he 
would now be a Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and this is an office which he had 
always longed to hold. In what he has 
done he has shown a rare combination of 
the judicial attitude with a marked ca- 
pacity for administration. His tact and 
the charm of his personality have enabled 
him to settle many controversies and to 
gain the respect, and even the affection, 
of both the opposing parties. His pri- 
vate life has been irreproachable. Con- 
cerning his connection with public af- 
fairs, there has never been a whisper al- 
leging that his action was shaped by self- 
ish or otherwise unworthy motives. 
Light is thrown upon Mr. Taft’s char- 
acter by the history of his relation to the 
Filipinos. As we have said, he had 
longed to be a Justice of the Supreme 
Court. Twice was a place on the bench 
in that court offered to him while he 
was in Manila. But he believed that the 
people there needed him. When he be- 
came Secretary of War, he was led to 
accept that office mainly for the reason 
that in it he might be able to do more 


for the Islands than he could by retaining 
the office of Civil Governor. 
But it is not our purpose to relate the 


history of his public service. That is 
well known both at home and abroad. 
The nomination is an admirable one and 
the strongest, in a purely political sense, 
that the party could have made. 

We thought that the second name on 
the ticket should be that of Governor 
Hughes, but he would not consider a 
nomination for the Vice - Presidency. 
While Mr. Sherman’s name has not the 
weight that the Governor’s would have 
had, it should be remembered that he has 
been an influential member of Congress 
for many years, and that his party has 
frequently appointed him to places of re- 
sponsibility. Altho it is understood 
that neither Mr. Taft nor the President 
exprest preference for any one, after 
the political situation in Iowa and his 
own attitude had eliminated Senator 
Dolliver, it may be assumed that the 
ticket would not have been completed by 
a nomination unsatisfactory to them. 
Mr. Sherman is a lawyer and a banker. 
He has been Mayor of his city. Twenty 
years’ service in the House has made him 
familiar with national questions. He is 
a member of the powerful Committee on 
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Rules, and is frequently chosen to pre- 
side over the House when it is sitting in 
committee. Two years ago he was made 
chairman of the Republican Congres- 
sional Committee, and it was to him that 
the President addrest a, memorable let- 
ter concerning Mr. Harriman’s contribu- 
tions to the campaign fund. He has been 
involved in no factional contest, and he 
has the support of the entire party in his 
State, if not particularly strong else- 
where. 

Mr. Taft has resigned, and at the end 
of this month he will be out of office. 
Thereafter he will probably express 
plainly his opinions concerning the de- 
mands of organized labor and the dis- 
missal of the negro soldiers. Altho it 
is generally expected that Mr. Bryan will 
be the Democratic nominee, the Repub- 
lican leaders must see that they cannot 
count this year upon such a victory as 
that of four years ago, when the electoral 
vote was 336 to 140. Prosperity has not 
returned, the negro voters are hostile, 
the party is handicapped by enormous 
expenditures and a growing deficit, and 
organized labor failed to obtain at the re- 
cent session of Congress the legislation 
it sought and demanded. 


st 
The Republican Platform 


A PLATFORM for the Republicans at 
Chicago had been prepared in Washing- 
ton some days before the convention as- 
sembled. Few changes were made by 
the convention’s committee. There was 
much controversy over the proposed res- 
olution concerning the granting of in- 
junctions in labor disputes. Mr. Gompers, 
for organized labor, had demanded a 
radical declaration; associations of man- 
ufacturers had insisted that the subject 
should not be mentioned in the platform. 
Mr. Taft would not have it ignored. 
The resolution adopted really amounts to 
nothing : 

“The Republican party will uphold at all . 
times the authority and integrity of the courts, 
State and Federal, and will ever insist that 
their powers to enforce their process and to 
protect life, liberty and property shall be pre- 
served inviolate. We believe, however, that 
the rules of procedure in the Federal courts 
with respect to the issuance of the writ of in- 
junction, should be more accurately defined by 
statute, and that no injunction, or temporary 
restraining order, should be issued without 




















notice, except where irreparable injury would 
result from delay, in which case a speedy hear- 
ing thereafter should be granted.” 

The court would be free to decide 
whether there was imminent danger of 
irreparable injury. Mr. Taft himself 
said in January last, replying to the 
questions of the Federation of Labor, 
that the present practice was sometimes 
accompanied by injustice and that he 
would not object to new legislation pro- 
viding that no injunction should issue 
except after notice to the defendant and 
a hearing. He would go beyond the 
limits of this platform, which is really a 
compromise that has no substance. 

In his messages Mr. Roosevelt has re- 
peatedly asked for a modification of in- 
junction procedure, but Congress has 
been unwilling to respond with legisla- 
tion. Organized labor also has asked 
that trade unions be specifically exempted 
from the operation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust law. The platform does not re- 
commend that this be done. Unions are 
not mentioned in the brief paragraph 
calling for amendments to the Sherman 
act that will give “the Federal Govern- 
ment greater supervision and control over 
corporations having power and opportu- 
nity to effect monopolies.” Vague refer- 
ence is thus made to Mr. Roosevelt’s elab- 
orate licensing system, which Congress 
virtually rejected a few weeks ago and 
which was not approved by Mr. Taft. 
But much space is given to the evidence 
that the Administration and the party 
have recently caused the enactment of 
liability, eight-hour, child-labor and 
other laws for the benefit of wage- 
workers. 

If the tariff is to be revised in accord- 
ance with the requirements of this plat- 
form, the new duties will “equal the 
difference between the cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad, to- 
gether with a reasonable profit to Amer- 
ican industries,” and there will be maxi- 
mum and minimum rates, the latter “to 
represent the normal measure of pro- 
tection at home.” But who is to decide 
what a reasonable profit is, and how is 
the difference in costs of production to 
be ascertained? It has been shown in 
the past that some of our duties exceeded 
not only the difference but even the en- 
tire labor cost of production here. The 
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definition of maximum and minimum 
rates is apparently intended to warrant 
minimum rates differing but little from 
those of the present tariff. There is no 
promise here of a revision involving such 
reductions as, in our judgment, ought to 
be made. But Congress, and not the 
convention, is to do the work, and Mr. 
Taft thinks that some rates are too high. 
We should like to see legislation to pre- 
vent protected combinations from exact- 
ing from American consumers prices 
much higher than those for which the 
same manufacturers sell their goods 
abroad. Free trade with the Philippines 
is advocated, but there must be “limita- 
tions as to sugar and tobacco.” But 
these, and hemp, are the only products 
which the islanders have in large quanti- 
ties for export. Mr. Taft has probably 
been convinced that the opposition of 
our domestic producers of sugar and to- 
bacco cannot be overcome. . 

We hope the approval of postal sav- 
ings banks will cause the enactment of 
the pending bill at the coming session 
of Congress, and that the native inhab- 
itants of Porto Rico will be “at once col- 
lectively made citizens of the United 
States.” Railroad companies should be 
empowered, as the platform recom- 
mends, to make traffic agreements, sub- 
ject to the Commission’s approval, but 
the Republican majority in Congress has 
not thought so. Overissue of railroad 
stocks and bonds should be prevented, 
but surely the Commission cannot pre- 
vent it without a prior physical valuation 
of the property, and Congress has been 
unwilling to provide for that. The re- 
cent appropriation for an examination of 
railway accounts is commended, but the 
platform makers appear to have forgot- 
ten that the Republican leaders of the 
House sought to reduce the appropria- 
tion to a sum ridiculously inadequate, 
and were driven to reasonable action 
only by a vigorous minority of their 
party, assisted by Democrats and the 
President. The demand of four years 
ago for an investigation of negro dis- 
franchisement laws, looking to a propor- 
tional reduction of representation in the 
South, is omitted this year, but all statu- 
tory devices for such disfranchisement 
are denounced. We are glad that the 
party points with satisfaction to the re- 
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cent ratification of the eleven Hague 
conventions and of twelve arbitration 
treaties, and asserts that “such achieve- 
ments are the highest duty a people can 
perform.” 

The platform contains more than the 
customary denunciation of the opposing 
party, and much of it is absurd. For 
example, the country is informed that 
the need of a continued supremacy of 
the Republican party has been demon- 
strated by “the repent safe passage of 
the American people thru a financial 
disturbance which, -if appearing in the 
midst of Democratic rule or the menace 
of it, might have equaled the familiar 
Democratic panics of the past.” But 
there are many persons who perceive 
that this disturbance took place under 
Republican rule, and who even ascribe 
it, in part at least, to a defective Repub- 
lican- currency system. And the plat- 
form makers appear to have overlooked 
the panic of 1873. The hearty com- 
mendation of Mr. Roosevelt and an 
accompanying declaration of “unfalter- 
ing adherence” to his policies have, 
quite properly, a prominent place in this 


statement of party creed and purpose, 


but they are not made more acceptable 
to independent voters by unjust criticism 
of the party in opposition. 

s&s 


A University Boys’ Stunt 


THE word stunt is detestable, but it is 
in college, bad ’cess to it—and here it 
goes—with a groan. 

The boys of the University of Kansas 
have done a_ notable—er—stunt, and 
have stirred the town of Lawrence. They 
have a Press Club, made up of students 
who have received pay for literary work. 
One of them is our poetical contributor, 
Harry H. Kemp. There is also a Uni- 
versity School of Journalism, presided 
over by Charles M. Harger, also one of 
our contributors, and editor of the local 
paper of Abilene, under whom the stu- 
dents take practical lessons in journal- 
istics, if that is a proper word. The 
boys of the Press Club got permission 
from the editor of The Lawrence Journal 
to edit his paper all by themselves one 
day. He thought that was safe and 
amusing, and so went a-fishing. 

And so did the boys, in another way. 
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They took in the School of Journalism 
and assigned duties to each member, 
editors, editorial writers and reporters, 
about forty in all, including several of 
the girls. But the boys planned to do 
something serious, beyond the callow 
nonsense and rhetoric expected of them. 
They would teach their editorial brothers 
a lesson. 

Lawrence is as decent a town as any 
of its size, but it has a low quarter called 
the Bottoms, infested by the worst class 
of negroes and white people. Kansas 
is a prohibition State, and Lawrence has 
a Reform Mayor, but somehow the joints 
had not been crushed out, and the boys 
planned to make an investigation. And 
they did it thoroly, and told the whole 
story in their issue. They gave the places 
where liquor was sold, and the names of 
the saloonkeepers, and, worse than that, 
they told how some of these places were 
owned by Police Judge Menger. They 
also told how many gallons of whisky 
and brandy were sold at drug stores. 
When the paper appeared it made a great 
stir in the town. The editor came back 
from his fishing and was very sad that 
the boys should have thus smirched the 
fair name of so speckless a town. The 
County Attorney said he did not know 
that any liquor was illegally sold. The 
Mayor knew nothing of any joints. The 
chief of police thought some liquor 
might be sold, but he did not know how 
to get the evidence. Indeed, the officials 
whose business it was to enforce the laws 
admitted general ignorance or inability. 

Then the sheriff took hold of the mat- 
ter. He interviewed the students, got 
their promised help, and m: de a raid, the 
one big raid since Quantrell’s Raid in 
1863, and the jail was filled to overflow- 
ing. When the trial came on the stu- 
dents gave unequivocal testimony, told 
where they had purchased liquor, proved 
that they knew what it was, identified the 
prisoners, who, seeing it was of no usc 
to fight, pleaded guilty, took their fines 
and imprisonments, and the city treasury 
is the richer by some $800 after all ex- 
penses are paid. The press of the State 
praised the enterprise of the boys and 
approved their “scoop.” 

There have been previous cases when 
students have been allowed to issue a pa- 
per for a day. The Rev. Charles M, 
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Sheldon had a notable experience of the 
kind with a Topeka journal. But to our 
thinking the Kansas University boys 
have hit the right way. Their plan was 
not merely to talk, but to influence peo- 
ple and do things. Journalism is worth- 
less that does not have the aim to cleanse, 
to uplift, to sweeten the character and 
life of its readers. Such a “stunt” as 
that is worthy of young energy. The 
thing the word is usually applied to is 
worthy of lunatics or imbeciles. 


re) 
The Mob Ceremonial 


WE congratulate the people of’ the 
United States. For more than a century 
they have suffered from a dreadful men- 
tal malady, which more than once has 
shed innocent blood and disgraced their 
civilization. Among the great nations of 
the world they have been peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to mob-madness. Riots and in- 
surrections marked the struggle to estab- 
lish social order after the Revolutionary 
War. The struggle to emancipate the 
slave aroused all the most hateful pas- 
sions of the human breast, until in- 
furiated mobs burned private and public 
property, throttled freedom of speech, 
heaped nameless indignities upon men 
and women. who attempted to teach the 
negro, and murdered men whose only 
crime was their zeal to deal justly and to 
love mercy. In the struggle of races 
since the Civil War, the lynching fury has 
slain both white and black, and not only 
by the relatively merciful methods of 
hanging and shooting, but by the un- 
speakable agonies of burning alive. And 
even in their religious experiences, as 
Davenport has told the story in his re- 
markable book on “Primitive Traits in 
Religious Revivals,” entire sections of 
this nation have given themselves over 
for days together to howlings and 
shriekings, and faintings and writhings, 
and to the working of all unseemliness. 

We congratulate this nation now be- 
cause the horrible curse of its prolonged 
mob- mindedness has spent its force. 
The days of its appalling reality are past 
or are passing, and it has entered upon 
that curious second stage which, sooner 
or later, comes to all profound human 
experiences—the stage of ceremonial, of 
conscious make-believe, of the tribute of 
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imitation which the present ever renders 
to the past. Henceforth we shall have 
imitation mobs, just as we have imitation 
wife-capture and wife-purchase in wed- 
ding ceremonies, imitation war-whoops 
and war-dances in secret society initia- 
tions, imitation totemism in crests and 
coats of arms, and imitation obsequious- 
néss in the familiar forms of address. 
And when a social phenomenon has be- 
come ceremonial, imitative and remi- 
niscent, it has ceased to be dangerous, 
and is in a fair way to become silly. 

The howling mob at Chicago last week 
was purely imitative and ceremonial. It 
was planned in advance, like the plat- 
form, the composition of the State dele- 
gations, and every other feature of the 
convention. and it was enacted strictly 
according to program. The convention 
which gave Grover Cleveland his third 
nomination at Chicago, in 1892, howled 
twenty-five minutes by the watch. That 
howl was the real thing—a genuine, 
spontaneous frenzy, in which the dele- 
gates themselves were the chief partici- 
pants. Four years ago the Roosevelt 
convention howled for thirty-six minutes, 
and at Minneapolis Mr. Bryan’s name 
called forth a shrieking and bellowing 
that was maintained for forty-two min- 
utes. It was necessary to beat all these 
records, and so, by well organized and 
vociferous “rooting,” the Roosevelt howl 
at Chicago was maintained for forty-nine 
minutes. The “rooting” function was 
discharged by Pennsylvanians and Wis- 
consin men in the galleries and by dele- 
gates from Southern and Southwestern 
States—which will vote the Democratic 
Presidential ticket—on the floor. This 
careful specialization of labor left the re- 
maining delegates free to enjoy the cere- 
mony. The Ohio and New York dele- 
gations, with becoming decorum, as rep- 
resenting the States that were to bring 
forward the predestined candidates, re- 
mained silent in their seats. Altogether 
the affair was a well devised, well con- 
ducted and ‘rather impressive “show’”— 
as shows go. Four large audiphones 
placed in front of the speaker’s platform 
gathered up the resonance and trans- 
mitted it accurately by wire to Washing- 
ton. 

It is not to be supposed that so mag- 
nificent an example of the transformation 
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of true mob-mindedness into the ficti- 
tious and ceremonial variety could have 
been achieved without previous experi- 
mentation. We are inclined to believe 
that when this new phase of our nation- 
al psychology is scientifically investi- 
gated, it will be found that the much 
criticised football mania has played a 
large part in mitigating the true and 
original mob spirit. The mob-minded- 
ness of the football field under prolonged 
discipline has become largely a thing of 
form and ceremony. The “rooting,” as 
is well known, is perfectly organized and 
well timed, and the outbursts of frenzy 
are graded to a nicety. In one minor 
point only the Chicago mob seems to 
have failed to conform to the best foot- 
ball mob etiquet. In the football contest 
it is always good form for the defeated 
party to leave the field in tears. 


2s 
Mental Medicine 


WITH nervousness so common that it 
has come to be called “the American dis- 
ease,” it is remarkable that the United 
States has been behind European coun- 
tries in the study of its phases and treat- 
ment. We have good insane asylums, 
but little has been done to keep people 
from qualifying to enter them. The 
Church in America has relinquished its 
historic function of ministering to the 
mind diseased, chiefly thru fear of being 
led into the old superstitions. Our med- 
ical schools have neglected to provide 
opportunities for the student to specialize 
in such lines or even to become acquaint- 
ed with what has been done elsewhere. 
Collegiate psychology has kept severely 
aloof from such lines of investigation as 
might relieve the afflicted. The field 
thus neglected by the established organ- 
izations has produced an unprecedented 
crop of religious and medical fads and 
fakes, undeniably beneficial in some 
cases, but involving such a break with 
the scientific thought of the age as to be, 
fortunately, unacceptable to many people. 

Now there seems to be a change in the 
institutional attitude to such subjects. 
Johns Hopkins has received from Mr. 
Phipps a donation of half a million dol- 
lars to found the first psychopathic hos- 
pital in America. Dr. Morton Prince— 
he who put together the dissociated and 
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quarrelsome personalities of Miss Beau- 
champ—in his commencement address 
at Tufts College advised that institution 
to develop courses in the treatment of 
nervous diseases by suggestion. In the 
University of Pennsylvania Dr. Witmer 
has opened a psychological clinic and is 
doing wonders in the reform of back- 
ward children. And the Summer School 
of Psychotherapy, which has just closed 
its two weeks’ session at the Emmanuel 
Church in Boston, showed what a deep 
and widespread interest there is in this 
unique attempt to combine the forces of 
religion and science, as described by one 
of its leaders in our issue of May 2tist. 

Drs. Worcester and McComb, in their 
two years’ work, have had to make heavy 
drafts on the subliminal reservoir of 
energy which they claim we all have at 
our disposal, for they have sometimes 
worked sixteen or seventeen hours a day. 
With eight, and sometimes ten, persons 
assisting them they have found it impos- 
sible to see, even for a single conversa- 
tion, one out of four of those who pre- 
sented themselves. They had all sorts 
of cases to handle: a big policeman who 
was afraid of the men and boys on his 
beat; a Harvard candidate for Ph.D., 
who feared that he could not pass his ex- 
amination; an opera singer who was 
troubled by wanting to swallow while 
singing; a man who could not undress 
himself because he could not decide 
which button to unbutton first; a school- 
teacher who was kept awake nights by 
the fear that she might have locked in 
one of her pupils; boys with bad habits ; 
men enslaved by alcohol or morphine; 
and women tortured by headaches. 

The most encouraging feature of the 
Emmanuel Movement is not its numer- 
ous and remarkable cures of functional 
nervous disorders, but its demonstration 
that such cures can be accomplished in a 
rational manner and under the guidance 
of trained physicians. There has been 
hitherto a feeling that the field must be 
left to the charlatan, because he alone 
possessed the necessary qualifications. 
Were not the loud voice and dogmatic 
temper essential for success? To im- 
press the patient with the saving faith 
must not the phvsician have confidence 
in his own infallible power to heal, and 
how could he have such confidence when 
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he realized the limitations and lapses of 
his power? And could an honest man 
deny the existence of a very real pain 
and say, “You are sleepy,’ when he 
knew you had insomnia? But so far 
the Emmanuel Movement seems to have 
been conducted with admirable restraint 
and to have avoided the temptation to 
achieve spectacular results by question- 
able methods. The danger is now that 
its numerous imitators in other cities will 
not be as wisely controlled. Dr. Worces- 
ter’s remark that he “would rather be 
sick than crazy” is a wholesome maxim. 

Nervous sufferers should not be con- 
temned nor neglected. A disease of the 
imagination is not an imaginary disease. 
Any physician would rather undertake to 
cure a broken leg than a case of melan- 
cholia.. If suggestion, hypnotic or ordi- 
nary, can do what dietetic and medicinal 
treatment fail to do, we ought to know 
it. In many different ways now the 
world is being taught the old lessons of 
the Church; the close relation between 
sin and disease, the physical advantages 
of a faith-in God, and the benefits, imme- 
diate and practical, of prayer and of the 
forms of worship. 


a 
Depression in the Churches 


Last year was a lean year with the 
Churches, There are times of advance, 
and times of rest, or even of regression, 
and too much must not be made of the 
failure to mark the usual annual prog- 
ress. We hear complaints abroad as well 
as at home. In Great Britain the Baptist 
communicants reported for 1907 were 
429,977, 4,864 fewer than in 1906. There 
were 744 more Sunday school teachers, 
but 3,161 fewer scholars. The British 
Congregationalists have almost held their 
own, but not quite. Their membership 
is 459,663 for 1907, a loss of 275. While 
the Sunday school teachers have in- 
creased by 1,589, the scholars have fallen 
off by 9,030. The Wesleyan Methodists 
show the same loss, the membership of 
525,256 being 2,200 fewer than in the 
previous year, while the scholars are 
fewer by nearly thirteen thousand. Five 
smaller Methodist denominations show a 
total loss of 8,515 scholars and a small 
loss in members. A single one, the 
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Primitive Methodists, report a gain of 
1,500 members, but they lose 1,203 Sun- 
dy school scholars. In Wales the largest 
denomination is the Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodist Connexion, which is Presby- 
terian in government. Its membership 
is given as 187,768, a loss of 1,396. The 
total loss in membership of the Noncon- 
formist denominations is about 14,000, 
and that in Sunday schools over 35,000. 
Indeed, one of the best ecclesiastical 
statisticians in Great Britain puts the loss 
in members in England and Wales at 
17,434- 

Now, what is the cause of this ebb? 
A principal cause for Great Britain is the 
sloughing off of the excess of members 
who joined the Churches during the ex- 
citement of the Welsh revival. Mr. 
Howard Evans, the statistician quoted 
above, says: 

“The figures show a general tendency to- 
ward depression, mainly, tho not exclusively, 
due to reaction after the revival in Wales. 
This reaction was foreseen by all impartial 
observers.” 

The Baptists report an increase of 
31,372 in 1905, so that, if the entire loss 
in 1907 of 4,864 is to be charged to the 
Welsh shrinking, there is yet a consid- 
erable credit to the good. The condi- 
tions have been the same in other bodies. 
To be sure, the Welsh revival did not ex- 
tend much beyond that principality, but 
never in the history of the Free Churches 
have greater efforts been made for ad- 
vance, thru the National Free Church 
Council, and a staff of revivalists has 
been at work, of whom “Gipsy Smith” is 
one of'the most noted. 

There are doubtless other reasons be- 
side the Welsh shrinking for the depres- 
sion, which is general. The very serious 
question is as to whether it is caused by 
a loss of faith among the people in Chris- 
tianity itself, or by the failure of Chris- 
tianity to adjust its pulpit teachings to 
the new knowledge. The terrors of the 
Lord do not drive men as much as they 
did; we must make more of the drawing 
force of love and the Christian purpose 
to do right. Perhaps we shall have a 
larger view of what it is to be a Chris- 
tian, and shall be able to attract to the 
Churches many who now feel repelled by 
creeds which they cannot accept. 
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Spontaneous Generation and 
Sanitary Science 


Every now and then, in spite of all the 
scientific demonstrations to the contrary, 
articles are published even in serious 
magazines bearing the names of scien- 
tists, which suggest the possibility of 
spontaneous generation. As is remarked 
by an editorial writer in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, such 
claims are made much more rarely by 
biologists than by scientists of other de- 
partments. Another excellent distinc- 
tion in this matter is that the less a man 
wants to attract attention or create a sen- 
sation the less does he assume the pos- 
sibility of spontaneous generation. Men 
like Lord Kelvin or Pasteur or Virchow 
and above all those biologists who have 
had a4 medical training make no such ab- 
surd claims. As a matter of fact, as is 
stated very clearly by the editorial in the 
Journal, all of our sanitary laws and 
practically all our practical medicine in 
its most scientific phases are founded on 
the principle that life does not originate 
spontaneously. If it does then is all our 
attempted prophylaxis of disease vain 
and most of the work of our great muni- 
cipal departments of health nugatory and 
merely an affliction of spirit. 

The particular reason for calling atten- 
tion to this was Mr. Percival Lowell’s 
declarations in the Century, in his ar- 
ticles on “Life on Mars,” that whenever 
the conditions for the existence of life 
occur the lower forms of life at least in- 
evitably come into existence. He says: 

“Virtually, only six so-called elements go to 
make up the molecule of life. It is the number 
of its constituent atoms and the intricacy of 
their binding together that give the instability 
to produce the vital actions. Carbon, hydro- 
gen, oxygen, nitrogen, phosphorus and sulphur 
are all that are required. If a planet be capa- 
ble of furnishing these under suitable condi- 
tions, it seems as inevitable that life will ensue 
as that the two elements sodium and chlorin 
will unite to form common salt when the heat 
and pressure are right.” 

Modern medicine is founded on the 
absolute contradiction of such a propo- 
sition and such modes of reasoning. If 
our modern science of bacteriology 
means anything its import is to be gath- 
ered from its teaching that living things 
even in their very lowest forms never 
come into existence except when derived 
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from preceding life of their own kind. 
When a physician, and above all a health 
official in a city, finds a case of typhoid 
fever he does not entertain for a moment 
the idea that he has in this an example 
of the concurrence of the conditions 
necessary for the new production’ of a 
living typhoid germ. He looks at once 
for the preceding case of typhoid from 
the stools of which the typhoid germ was 
somehow conveyed to this new patient. 
He may have to travel out to a distant 
farm to find that some one is caring for 
a typhoid fever patient and without prop- 
er cleansing handling the vessels in 
which city milk is transported. He may 
have to go to the place where the oysters 
that the patient ate were kept in fresh 
water for a while in order to “plump” 
them, to find that the fresh water ‘is con- 
taminated with sewage. He may find, 
as in one famous case in the history of 
American sanitary science, that the case 
of typhoid fever which gave rise to an 
epidemic occurred nearly three months 
before the epidemic broke out, that the 
patient’s stools had been thrown out on 
the ice in December and had not con- 
taminated the water supply until there 
was a thaw at the beginning of March, 
but always he finds the preceding case as 
the source of the germ. 

It is for this reason that living germs 
always arise only from preceding living 
germs that modern medicine cherishes 
the hope of eradicating all the infectious 
diseases. It is only a question of com- 
plete segregation and the sterilization of 
the excretions of the patient. It proba- 
bly will not come in our day, but it is not 
nearly so distant nor so hopeless as is 
sometimes thought. Even tuberculosis 
will be made to disappear just as leprosy 
has disappeared, tho it was probably as 
widespread in the middle ages as tuber- 
culosis is now. If there were any ques- 
tion of the origin anew of the germs of 
these diseases because favorable condi- 
tions for their existence occurred even 
without the presence of a previous germ 
of like kind, then physicians could not 
legitimately anticipate the eradication of 
infectious diseases. All the experimental 
evidence we have is against spontaneous 
generation; and-while this is obviously 
inadequate to disprove the theoretic pos- 
sibility that it may have occurred some- 
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time or may be occurring somewhere, 
we are justified in leaving this out of 
consideration in practical science. 

The principle of the non-occurrence 
of spontaneous generation, however, 
is not only a fundamental proposition in 
bacteriology, but it constitutes the basic 
postulate in pathology. As Virchow 
showed very clearly in laying the founda- 
tion of cellular pathology, not only does 
no living thing, however low in the 
scale, originate except from preceding 
life, but no portion of any living thing 
comes into existence except from another 
living particle of the organism of which 
it is to form a part; not only omne vivum 
ex vivo (every living thing from another) 
but omnis cellula e cellula (every cell 
from a preceding cell). Much used to be 
said in the old humoral pathology of the 
nisus germinativ'us that gave rise to new- 
ly formed tissue after inflammatory re- 
action, but we know now that no germin- 
ative power in any fluid in the body, no 
matter how powerful it may seem to be, 
is capable of producing a living cell. As 
the editorial writer in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association declares: 

“Any popularization of science, real or sup- 
posed, that tends to weaken this conviction of 
the impossibility of the origin of life or of any 
portion of any living thing except from preced- 
ing life strikes directly at the modern scientific 
principles by which physicians have brought 
about the beneficent reduction in disease, and 
have so magnificently lessened human suffering 
and increased the length of life.” 


am 


No doubt the Filipinos, 
or most of them who 
know what they want, 
want independence, and so they have ex- 
prest themselves in the Philippine As- 
sembly. They have not quite got it yet, 
but they have vastly more of it than they 
ever had before in all their known his- 
tory. They elect their local rulers, and 
they have their own constabulary, and 
they choose one of the two houses of 
their Legislature, and are represented in 
the other. If not quite independent they 
could not have a less onerous depend- 
ence. Were we to leave them to them- 
selves how would they like German or 
French or Japanese rule? But that is 
not what they ask. It is that they be 
left independent, with the United States 
to protect them against other nations. 


Philippine 
Independence 


But that is not independence; it is noth- 
ing but dependence, and would run into 
annexation, as is imminent with Cuba. 
We may come to that. There are not 
many of our people who have any great 
fondness for possessing the Philippines. 
If the time should come, in the fellowship 
of nations, that those Islands could be 
left safe from aggression, and the people 
could be trusted to keep the peace, beyond 
question the United States would quite 
willingly give them up to themselves if 
they wished it. But that is in the future, 
and every year of Roosevelt’s or Taft’s 
Presidency will make them more fit for 
independence when the time shall come. 
If we are not ultimately willing to make 
them into States of our Union we ought 
at the proper time to give them inde- 
pendence. 
a 

The convention did not 
change the representa- 
tion on the basis of the 
Republican votes, altho the vote was very 
close. It would be only fair, as things 
are, and ought to be done. The pro- 
posed rule would change Georgia’s rep- 
resentation from 26 to 6, that of Wis- 
consin from 26 to 32. ‘But such a rule 
applied to the Democratic convention 
would be very unfair; for in Georgia 
comparatively few think it worth while 
to vote at the elections and most are sat- 
isfied to do théir voting at the primaries. 
In doubtful States, or where voting is 
free, it is only proper that representation 
should follow the votes. Where it is not 
free, supprest votes ought not to be 
counted. Where there is only one party 
allowed to vote, and that is done at the 
primaries, it is right that population and 
not votes should be the basis for the dom- 
inant party. 


Representation 
in Conventions 


se 
Surprising and most gratifying 
Berea : : : 
is the success which is crown- 
College 


ing the effort of Berea College 
to establish a large school or college to 
provide for its negro pupils, who were 
expelled by a law of the State, which 
forbade white and colored students to be 
taught together. It was announced at 
the meeting of the board of trustees last 
week that Mr. Carnegie had pledged 
$200,000 on condition that an equal addi- 
tional sum be raised. Of the remaining 
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$200,000 there has $90,000 been raised, 
and an unknown donor has offered 
$50,000 on condition that as much more 
be raised in Kentucky, and every effort 
is now being put forth to secure it. This 
success in these hard times is most grati- 
fying. The trustees are so confident of 
success that they are now trying to select 
a location for the school near the denser 
negro population (which is about Lex- 
ington in the east and Paducah in the 
west), where sufficient land can be pur- 
chased on a farm and to protect against 
undesirable neighbors. Kentucky had a 
negro population in 1900 of nearly 300,- 
000, about 13 per cent. of the population. 
Such a school, sufficiently supported, 
would draw from the negro population 
in States to the south. At present Berea 
provides for 142 negro students at Fisk 
University and elsewhere, while it count- 
ed over a thousand white students the 
ast year. 
past y P 

Because of his exceptional ability 
great things were expected of Hon. 
Alfonso Taft’s sons. These expecta- 
tions have been fully realized, for 
Charles P. Taft is editor of the Cincin- 
nati Times-Star, and an influential man 
in politics; Horace Taft is the successful 
headmaster of Taft’s School at Water- 
town, Conn.; Henry Taft is a prominent 
New York lawyer, and William Howard 
Taft is the Republican nominee for 
President. The children of Secretary 
Taft seem to inherit the mental ability of 
their father, for Miss Helen Taft has 
been awarded the Pennsylvania scholar- 
ship in passing the best entrance exam- 
ination to Bryn Mawr College, and 
Robert Alfonso Taft leads his class in 
scholarship at baa 


December 9th will be the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of John 
Milton. He is one of those men for 
whom it is well to look backward in his- 
tory, but it will still be looking forward 
in the ideal of liberty and the search for 
all that is true, beautiful and good. 
America should be ready to take full part 
in the celebration, for she has best learnt 
his teachings. 


Premier Asquith, in a late speech, put 
the exact truth in telling terms when he 
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said that “It almost seems that the only 
specific against war on which the Chris- 
tian nations of the world are agreed is 
the incessant multiplication of instru- 
ments of destruction.” Sad, but true. 
We hear it ad nauseam that we must in- 
crease armaments, add to our battleships, 
to maintain peace. 


The medical profession should be a 
learned profession. It is well that Cor- 
nell University will hereafter receive no 
students at its medical college that do 
not possess the A. B. degree. That rule 
already holds in Johns Hopkins and Har- 
vard Universities. Medicine, law and 
theology should be treated as postgrad- 
uate studies that require the basis of wide 
education and trained minds. 


os 

Dr. Booker T. Washington, in tele- 
graphing his congratulations to Mr. Taft, 
exprest the belief he would be triumph- 
antly elected, and that “my race will 
assist in bringing about that result.” 
Doubtless, and yet some needed instruc- 
tion in plain facts will be required to 
secure that assistance. 

& 

Winston Churchill stamps all his books 
with his own initial: “The Celebrity,” 
“Richard Carvel,” “The Crisis,” “The 
Crossing,” “Coniston” and “Mr. Crewe’s 
Career.” Does this fondness for the high 
C’s indicate that he had a pirate or a 
prima donna for an ancestor? 

s&s 


The pattern of the present fashion of 
ladies’ hats, which has to be tipt like a 
saint’s halo when entering a door, is as 
old as that worn by Chaucer’s “Wife of 
Bath”: 

“And on his heed an hat 
As brood as is a bokeler or a targe.” 
aw 

A Baptist church and a Disciples 
church in Chicago have voted unani- 
mously to unite. There is sound Baptist 
union, which might well be the forerun- 
ner of the union of the two denomina- 
tions. 

se 

A correspondent writes us as to a cer- 
tain college, that it is denominational, 
but not sectarian. That is a distinction 
which it would be interesting to have de- 
fined and developed. 
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The Examination of the Wash- 
ington Life 

THE examination of the Washington 
Life Insurance Company of New York, 
recently completed by the Insurance De- 
partment of the State of New York, 
shows a very healthy condition of the 
company. When John Tatlock, some- 
time associate actuary of the Mutual 
Life, took the presidency of the company 
in 1904 its affairs were in a very unsat- 
isfactory condition. The company’s busi- 
ness records showed many discrepancies, 
and it was needful for the Insurance De- 
partment materially to revise certain 
items, both of assets and liabilities. The 
change of management brought John 
Tatlock into prominence in connection 
with the company. Thanks to generous 
financial aid extended by ex-Vice-Presi- 
dent Levi P. Morton at this critical peri- 
od, and which has never received proper 
recognition, but which conserved and 
preserved the estate of the Washington 
Life, it was made possible for the new 
administration to build up the company’s 
business and make it a prosperous as 
well as a going concern. The examina- 
tion just completed shows executive 
management of a high order. The ex- 
penses of the company in 1907 were kept 
within the limits of the loadings, a re- 
sult, by the way, rarely, if ever before, 
obtained by a non- participating com- 
pany. Better than all else, howeyer, a 
substantial profit has been earned dur- 
ing the entire period of the last three 
years, in spite of the handicap necessarily 
signified by a criticised concern due to 
past management. President Tatlock has 
met the problems confronting him in the 
beginning, as well as those which have 
since arisen, in an intelligent fashion, and 
with rare judgment has been content to 
inaugurate a policy of moderate progress 
along sound lines. The assets found un- 
der the stress of searching examination 
exceeded those claimed by the company 
by more than $50,000. The capital and 
unassigned funds were found on exam- 


ination to be $732,812.24, as against the 
company’s figures of $697,944.68. Noth- 
ing was found to criticise and much to 
commend. The task of Mr. Tatlock, 
that must frequently have seemed as too 
grievous a burden for any one man, has 
not only been done, but well done, and 
both he and his staff deserve all praise 
for the work they have accomplished and 
the showing they have made. 


a 
Insurance for Women 


Tue New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, in a recent circular, calls attention 
to life insurance for women. It is a 
fact that there are still a very large num- 
ber of women who are unfamiliar with 
modern life insurance and its many ad- 
vantages, at least in so far as it directly 
concerns themselves. Many women still 
have a lingering prejudice against the 
insurance of their own husband’s life in 
their individual favor. Too many women 
think of insurance in an indefinite way 
as perhaps being a good thing for some 
one else. The general impression re- 
garding insurance seems to be that death 
is the only possible way of winning. 
Term insurance, endowment insurance, 
annuity insurance and other forms of in- 
surance protection might as well not ex- 
ist in so far as many women are con- 
cerned. Because they do not know 
about them does not, however, argue that 
these forms are not good. Insurance is 
quite as good for women as for men. By 
means of it the bachelor maid may cre- 
ate an old-age fund just as surely as can 
her brother. The modern woman may 
well study the subject of insurance a lit- 
tle to her own great advantage. If it is 
a good thing for men and if it is ap- 
proved and patronized by the wisest and 
best business men all over the country 
there is no possible reason why women 
should not enjoy its benefits if they so 
elect. When the payment of one pre- 
mium creates an estate of $1,000 or 
more, the thing is of necessity a pretty 
good thing. 
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First National Bank of St. Paul 


THE new building of the First Na- 
tional Bank of St. Paul is an imposing 
structure of granite, whose interior is 


finished in marble and artistically deco- 
rated. The First National is one of the 
oldest banking institutions in the North- 
west, having received its charter in 
1863. Its first two presidents were 
James Egbert Thompson and his brother, 
Horace Thompson. The latter was suc- 
ceeded in 1880 by Henry Pratt Upham, 
who is now chairman of the board, E. H. 
Bailey having taken up the duties of the 
presidency in January, 1907. The bank’s 
capital is $1,000,000; its surplus and un- 
divided profits amount to $1,086,049; it 
has $9,183,816 in deposits, and its total 
resources are $11,307,510. Among the 
directors are James J. Hill, the eminent 


railway capitalist of the Northwest; 
President Elliott, of the Northern 
Pacific Railway, and President Louis 


W. Hill, of the Great Northern Rail- 
way. 
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....Last week’s exports of gold from 
this country make a total of $45,750,000 
since the beginning of the movement, ir 
April. 

....The Chatham National Bank has 
bought from the Corbin estate the build- 
ing which it now occupies at the corner 
of John street and Broadway. The quar- 
terly dividend of 4 per cent. which has 
just been declared is this bank’s hundred 
and fiftieth dividend. 

....The National Copper Bank, which 
was opened for business a little more 
than a year ago, has been admitted to 
membership in the New York Clearing 
House Association. This bank has a 
capital of $2,000,000, a surplus of 
$2,000,000, and $361,537 of undivided 
profits. Its deposits amount to $17,049,- 
077, and its total resources are $22,587,- 
goo. Charles H. Sabin is president. 
Among the directors are Henry H. Rog- 
ers, Jr.. H. O. Havemeyer, Jr.. Adolph 
Lewisohn, Charles F. Brooker, James M. 
Beck, F. Lothrop Ames, of Boston, and. 
Robert C. Pruyn, of Albany. 
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Nearly all of the second part of 
Will H. Low’s “A Chronicle of 
Friendships” in the 


JULY 


has to do with the author’s first 
meeting with and impressions of 


ROBERT 
LOUIS 
STEVENSON 


Delightful pictures of their ex- 
periences in and near Paris. 





J. Laurence Laughlin’s 


article 


Guaranty of 
Bank 


Deposits 


in the 


JULY 


SCRIBNER 


is of vital interest to every banker or bank 
depositor. 














Best Imported 


TEAS & res 


At HALF Price 


Finest TEAS, 19¢., 27c., 33¢. Best, 37c. a Ib, 
Fivest Corress, lic., 13c., 18c. Best, 23c. a Ib, 
The supplying of Farmers, Granges, 
saypeene. Clergymen and Large 
nsumers a Specialty. 
NO GOODS SOLD AT RETAIL. 
For full particulars, address 
Consumers Importing Tea Company 
P. O. Box 280, 66 Church St., New York 

















Every dollar, every day earning 


For You 5% a Year 


without speculative risk, loss of your own 
control, or impairment of your security, is 
the most judicious investment possible for 
your savings or surplus. Our patrons all 
over the country, numbering thousands of 
well-informed, conservative men and women, 
have never, in a single instance, during the 

















past fifteen years, failed to receive the full 
5% a year on their investments with this 
company. 


You may open an account at any time 
with the Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
Earnings begin at once and paid for full 
time, no matter when withdrawn. 

Our business is conducted subject to the 
requirements of the New York Banking Law 
as applied to Savings Institutions. 

Communications by mail will receive full 


= particulars. 

A)STR Probably we can refer you 
‘Ss, to some one in your locality. 
= Assets $1,800,000 

©} INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
a AND LOAN CO. 


19 Times Big., 
Broadway and 42d St., New York 
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READING NOTICES 


A NATIONAL GROCERY BUSINESS 

The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company was doing 
a successful grocery business in 1865. The Chicago fire 
of October, 1871, seemed to stimulate its growth and 
following the fire began its policy of national expan- 
sion. It now has 317 stores and the A. and P. enterprise 
grows at the rate of one store a week. Its customers 
comprise 750,000 families, or about 3,500,000 individuals; 
it is by no means easy to comprehend a business which 
makes 125,000,000 individval sales annually, ships 364- 
000,000 pounds of merchandise, barters 30,000,000 pounds 
of butter, merchandizes 100,000,000 eggs, disposes of 
5,000,000 pounds of tea and 35,000,000 pounds of coffee, 
and which, ir the conduct of its enormous enterprise, 
uses 4,000 wagons, 6,000 horses and 7,000 employees. Yet 
the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company does all of 
this and more. Buying, as this gigantic concern does, by 
the shipload, the crops of an entire countryside, eggs by 
the trainload, butter in lots so tremendous that you 
would think it would take all the cows on earth to pro- 
duce the milk required to make it, and groceries in 
twenty carload lots per day, and paying cash for all 
purchases, it is, of course, possible to obtain rock bottom 
prices. The A. and P. again does a cash business on the 
principle of small profits and quick sales, so that it is 
easy to understand the benefit of dealing with this great 





concern. Persons who have been dealing with a small 
grocery store whose roprietor has but a_ small 
capital, and who is of necessity less systematic, can 


perhaps scarcely realize the benefit of doing business with 
a concern like the A. and P. The entire management of 
this concern’s chain of s‘ores is directed from the com- 
pany’s new plant in Jersey City, N. J. This has but just 
been completed at tremendous cost. The building is a 
modern example of the reinforced concrete type, which 
occupies an entire city block. It is strictly fireproof and 
is the only plant of its kind in the world. 


THE NEW MONMOUTH 
The New Monmouth at Spring Lake Beach, N. J., is 
now open for summer visitors. Situated on one of the 
finest and most accessible of our beaches, it is already 
popular with those «ho have heer its guests. 


DIVIDENDS 





THE NATIONAL BUTCHERS AND DROVERS BANK 
New York, June 18th, 1908. 


The Board of Directors of this Bank have this day de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of Three (3) Per Cent., free 
of tax, payable on and after July ist, 1 

transfer books will be closed from June 18th until 


July 2d, 1908, 
WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK 
June 19th, 1908. 


The Board of Directors have today declared a quarterly 
dividend of FOUR PER CENT. (4%) upon the Capital 
Stock of this Bank, payable on and after July ist, 1908, to 
stockholders of record at close of business June 19th, 1905. 

MAURICE H. BWER, Cashier. 


NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 
New York, June 4th, 1908. 
112 DIVIDEND. 


The Directors of this Bank have today declared a semi- 
annual dividend of twenty per cent., payable on the first 
day of July, 1908. Transfer books will be closed from 
June 27th to July ist, both dates inclusive. 


JAMBS C. BROWER, Cashier. 











SEABDARD NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York. 
New York, June 18th, 1908. 
The Board of Directors of the bank has declared a semi- 


annual dividend of five per cent., payable July ist, 1908, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business June 25th. 


C. C. THOMPSON, Cashier. 





State Banks 





THE BANK OF AMERICA 
New York, June 19th, 1908. 


The Board of Directors have today declared a semi-an- 
nual dividend of Thirteen (13) Per Cent., free of tax, 
payable July ist, 1908, to stockholders of record of this 


te. 
The transfer books will remain closed until July 2d, 1908. 
W. M. BENNET, Cashier. 





National Banks 


BANK 
50TH DIVID 


END. 

A Quarterly Dividend of four per cent. has this day been 
declared by the Board of Directors, payable on and after 
July ist, 1908, to stockholders of record at close of business 
June 22d. Transfer books will be closed from June 23d 
to June 30th inclusive. 
W. H. STRAWN, Cashier. 


New York, June 19th, 1908. 
THE CITIZENS CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF 
NEW YORK 








New York, June 19th, 1908. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of one and one-half per cent., free of tax, payable 
on and after July ist, 1908, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business June 26th, 1908. 
ALBION K. CHAPMAN, Cashier. 


THE IMPORTERS AND TRADERS NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK 
New York, June 19th, 1908. 
A dividend of Ten Per Cent., free of tax, has today 
been declared by this bank, payable on the first day of July 
next. The transfer books will remain closed till that date. 
H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 





THE JEFFERSON BANK 
Canal and Forsyth Sts. 
New York, June 1ith, 1908. 
A semi-annual dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT. has this 
day been declared, payable on and after July ist, 1908. 
Transfer books close June 20th, 1908, and reopen July 


P ; WM. H. DEVLIN, Cashier. 





Savings Banks 


Dollar Savings Bank 


2808 THIRD AVENUE. 
Interest credited July 1st, at the rate of 


FOUR PER CENT. 
per annum, on accounts from $5 to $3,000. 
Deposits made on or before July roth draw 
interest from July rst. 
JOHN HAFFEN, President. 
WM. M. KERN, Secretary. 











IRVING NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK 
New York, June 16th, 1908. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a quar- 
terly dividend of Two (2%) Per Cent. on the capital stock 
of this Bank, payable on July ist, 1908. 
Transfer books will remain closed from June 20th, 1908, 
to July ist, 1908, inclusive. 
BENJAMIN F. WERNER, Cashier. 


MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK j 


of the City of New York. 
June 16th, 1908. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of THREE PER CENT., free of tax, pay- 
able on and after July ist, 1908, until which date the 
transfer books will be closed. 
E, V. GAMBIER, Cashier. 








Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 


51 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK 


The Board of Trustees has declared a semi-annual 
dividend at the rate of 


FOUR PER CENT. 
per annum on all deposits entitled thereto 
DEPOSITS MADE ON OR BEFORE JULY 10, 1908, 
WILL DRAW INTEREST FROM JULY 1ST, 1908. 


THOMAS M. MULRY, President. 
JOHN J. PULLEYN, Comptroller. 
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The Bank for Savings 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
280 Fourth Avenue, June 18th, 1908. 
178TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Board of Trustees has declared an interest dividend 
for the Six Months ending June 30th, 1908, at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum on all sums of $5.00 and 
upwards entitled thereto, and payable on and after July 
20th, 1908. 

The dividend will be credited to depositors as principal, 
July ist, 1908, 

Deposits made on or before July 10th will draw interest 


from July ist, 1908. 
WALTER TRIMBLE, President. 


CHARLES A. SHERMAN, Secretary. 
JAMES KNOWLES, Comptroller. 





The Bowery Savings Bank 


128 AND 130 BOWERY, 
NEW YORK, June 9, 1908. 


A semi-annual dividend at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. 


per annum has been declared and will be credited 
to depositors on all sums of $5.00 and upward 
and not exceeding $3,000 which shall have been 
deposited at least three months on the first day of 
July next, and will be payable on and after Mon- 
day, July 20th, 1908. 

Money deposited on or before July 10th wili 
draw interest from July ist, 1908. 


HENRY A. SCHENCK, President. 
WILLIAM E. KNOX, Comptroller. 
JOSEPH G. LIDDLE, Secretary. 





Dry Dock Savings Institution. 


341 & 343 BOWERY, Cor. 3d St., NEW YORK. 


The Trustees have declared a dividend for the six months 
ending June 30th, 1908, on all deposits entitled thereto 
under the by-laws, at the rate of FOUR per cent. per 
annum on all sums not exceeding THREE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS, payable on and after July 20th, 1908. 

Deposits made on or before July 10th will be entitled 
to interest from July ist, 1908. 

ANDREW MILLIS, President. 

WM. F. PATTERSON, Treasurer, 

CHARLES MEIHLING Secretary. 





gaRLEM SAVINGS pay, 


THE TRverEES HAVE DECLARED A SEMI-AN- 
DIVIDEND AT THE RATE OF 


per annum on all deposits en- 
titled thereto according to 
the by-laws from $5 up to 
,000, payable on and after 
onday, uly 20. Money de- 
posited on or before July 10 


will draw interest from July 1. 
WILLIAM E. TROTTER, President. 
THO R. EBERT, Secretary. 








Coffee is 
A Secret 
Menace 


to steady nerves, a clear brain and 
the best success. 


POSTUM 


‘*openly ” shows the way to comfort, 


health and mental power. 


‘“‘There’s a Reason.” 


POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 

















The Franklin Society announces the usual semi- 

1 cash dividend at the rate of Five Per 
Sent. per annum on all accounts of $10 to $5,000. 
This is the Society’s 


39TH CONSECUTIVE Srvanee. 
riti First Mortgages on homes vew 
you ity “snl vicinity, non-speculative, non-fiuc- 
tuating. 
Banking Department Sunestte 
liar will m an accoun' Thousan 
Py tt larg e aod -—_ Deposits up to 
J 10th earn trem ‘u 
” SIMPLE MAILING SYSTEM. 
Begin now, or write for booklet I. 
THE FRANKLIN SOCIETY 
For Home Building and Savings, 


Assets Over $1,000 000 
* Three Beekman Street, cor. Park Row, New York City. 






































































THE INDEPENDENT 








“IRVING 


SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 


115 CHAMBERS S8T., N. Y. 


The Trustees have declared a omen for the six months 
esting June 30th, 1908, at the rate of 


Four Per Cent. 


per annum, on all sums from $1 to $3,000 entitled thereto, 
payable on and after July 15th, 1908. 
Deposits made on or before July 10th will draw interest 

from July ist, 1908. 
W. H. B. TOTTEN, President. 


GEORGE B. DUNNING, Secretary. 
H. E. TENER, JR., Chairman of Finance Committee. 


Greenwich Savings Bank 


S. E. Cor. 6th. Ave. and 16th. St. 





INTEREST AT THE RATE OF FOUR 
PER CENT. 

PER ANNUM will be credited de- 

ositors for the SIX MONTHS 

NDING JUNE 30, on all sums 


0 from $5 to $3,000 entitled thereto un- 


der the by-laws, payable July 20. 
Deposits made on or before JULY 10 will draw 
interest from JULY 1, 1908. 
JAMES QUINLAN, President. 
] ‘a seneer ne ws DUTCHER, Treas’r. 
FRANCIS M. BACON, Jr, { Secretaries. 


MAIDEN LANE SAVINGS BANK 
170 BROADWAY. 
By order of the Trustees the semi-annual dividend at the 
rate of FOUR PER CENT. PER ANNUM will be cred'ted 
on June 30th on all sums of $10 and up to $3,000, entitled 





8a —_— A. 
LOUIS WINDMULLER, Presiden 
SULIUS. ‘HEYNEN, 


The Manhattan 
Savings Institution 


644-646 BROADWAY 
114TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 
June 9th, 1908 
The Sint of this Institution have declared 
interest at the rate of 


FOUR PER CENT. 


per annum on alf sums not exceeding $3,000 re- 
maining on deposit. during the three or six months 
ending on the 3oth inst., payable on and after July 
2oth, 1908. 
Deposits made on or before July t1oth, 1908, 
will draw interest from July 1st, 1908. 
JOSEPH BIRD, President. 
FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 


Secretary. 





METROPOLITAN 


SAVINGS BANK 


ate Institute). 


i ym ENDING 





A and 3 THIRD Aw ANE. any 


110th Divil 


JUNE wrH io 1908, at — rate of 


FourPerCent.PerAnnum 


will be credited to depositors en titled thereto under 
the bylaws of the bank on sums from $5 to $38,000. 
INTEREST PAYABLE JULY 15TH, 1908. 
MONEY DEPOSITED = A 4 before July 18th 
will draw interest — as uly isi 
NATHA CURREY, President. 
EDWARD SHERER, "acaneare 








NORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK 
gi pipe arly 


Four per-cent per Annum 


on deposits from $5. to $3,000. Bank open 10 
a. m. to3 p.m., Mondays 10 a.m. to7p.m., Sat« 
urdays 10 a. m. to 12 m. Deposits made on or 
before July 10th drawinterest from July Ist. 


Samuel D. Styles, President 
Frederick N. Cheshire, Treasurer 
Charles F. Turton, Secretary 


Union Dime Savings kastitution 


BROADWAY, 32D ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE. 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Interest FOUR. Per Cent. 


Per annum, from $5 to $3,000. Credited July 1st, pay- 
able July 16th or any time later. 

CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM G. ROSS, Secretary. 


WASHINGTON 
SAVINGS BANK . 


West open St. and Columbus Circle 
Interest declared at the rate of 


FOUR: 


per annum, in yay with 
amounts _— $s to $ 


made no’ As ey f; 
LA. CHENEY. “Sec'y” JG. ROBIN, President 




















CS 
Cc 
, on all 








Trust Companies 


an ei GREEN TRUST CO. 
Broadway, New York, June 17th, 1908. 
quarterly *hividend ct’ Five (6) Per Cent. 
ond stock of this ye y & bas this day been 
payable July ist, 1908, to stockholders of record — the 
closing of the transfer books at 3 o’clock P. M. on June 
26th, 1908. Books will reopen July 2d, 1908, at 10 o’clock 








CONSTANT M. BIRD, Ass’t Secretary. 





WILLIAM M. LAWS, Secretary. 




















JE. 





















wood work. 


This style 33x21x46. Pol- 
ished Oak, Round corners, 
Quarter sawed Panels. 

$33.00 Delivered as below. 





tye. if 


es 


ih eR I 
s 
‘. G. R. Refrigerator Co., 
% Grand Rapids, Mich. 
e- ‘Please send me your cata- 
s logue, sample of genuine 
‘. porcelain lining and 
a 

T 7 \. “of the Refrigera- 
\. tor,” all without 
. *. charge or any 
( == = . obligation on 

; = my part. 


EXCELL ALL OTHERS. = \. “ows 


The porcelain lining is real porcelain fused on sheet steel and ‘ 
indestructible. This means a sweet, clean refrigerator at all times. ‘ 
The doors are airtight, which prevents sweat and mould. \ 
There is a constant and automatic circulation of pure, cold, dry air. ‘ 
Patent interior construction makes it impossible for water to ruin the . 


Cabinet work, finish and design are up to high Grand Rapids standard. 


YOUR ICE BILLS CUT IN HALF 


There are 9 walls to preserve the ice Pa cut below). Price % less than 
tile or glass lining and the refrigerator is better. 

For sale by the best dealers or shipped direct from the factory. 30 days’ 
trial. Freight prepaid as far as the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. Beware 
of imitations made of white paint. 

Write for free sample of porcelain lining and catalogue showing 30 other 
styles and prices. Fill out the coupon and mail it to us today. Get our 
booklet on the Care of the Refrigerator—it is very interesting. 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO., Grand taplae.f Mich. 





x 


” CUT THIS OUT 


booklet op “The Care 


‘ 


. State. 


=| NINE WALLS of the 
Leonard Cleanable Refrigerator 


SHEATHING 


























Empire Trust re 


Main Office, 42 Broadway. 
New York, June 16th, 1908. 
he Board of Directors of Empire Trust Com eeeer wee 


t 

CENT. (4%) upon the capital stock of the company, pay- 
able July ist, 1908, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on June 20th, 1908. 

The transfer books of the company will be closed on 
June 20th, 1908, at 12 A wy noon, and will reopen on 
July ist, ‘1908, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

Checks will be mailed to each stockholder at the address 
last appearing on our books. 

H. M. GOUGH, Secretary. 


FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY 
Dividend No. 72 

New York City, June 3d, 1908. 
The Board of Trustees has this day declared a dividend 
of 2% upon the capital stock of this Company, ryable 
July ist, 1908, to stockholders of record at the close of 

business June ‘s0th, 1908. 
CLINTON W. LUDLUM, Secretary. 








Miscellaneous 


THE eee TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
AILWAY COMPANY 
New York, June 3d, 1908. 

The Board of Directors has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend (being dividend No. 20) on the PREFPRRED STOCK 
of this Company of TWO LLARS AND FIFTY CENTS 
($2.50) per share, payable August ist, 1908, out of surplus 
net income, to holders of said PREFERRED Stock regis- 
tered on the books of the Company at the close of business 
on June 30th, 1908. 

Dividend checks will be mailed to holders of PRE- 
FERRED Stock who file suitable orders therefor at this 


office. 
H. W. Gsgpenme, Assistant Treasurer, 
5 Nassau Street, New York City. 








‘AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will be paid on 
Wednesday, July 15th, 1908, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on Tuesday, June 30, 1908. 


WM. R. DRIVER, 
Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by’ their 
terms on July 1, 1908, at the office of the Treas- 
urer in New York, will be paid by the Man- 
hattan Trust Company, 20 Wall Street. 
WM. M. DRIVER, Treasurer. 








AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELE- 
GRAPH COMPANY 

Five Per Cent. Three-Year Gold Coupon Notes 
Coupons from these notes, by their terms payable on 
July 1, 1908, at the office of its Treasurer in the City ot 
Boston, or at the option of the holders, at the office ot 
its Treasurer in the City of New York, will be paid in 
New York by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall 
Street, or in Boston by the National Bank of Commerce, 
Sears Building. WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


Office of the Treasurer, New York, June 10th, 1908. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of this Company, at 
meeting held this day, declared a dividend of ON AND 
ONE-QUARTER PER CBENT. on its capital page yable 
at this office on the 15th of July next, to Fg lders 
of record at the close of on Tuesday, the 23d inst. 
EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 





MINES COMPANY OF AMERICA 
111 Broadway, New York, June 18th, 1908. 
The 67th regular monthly dividend of Two Per Cent. 
has been declared payable on June 26th, 1908, to stock- 
holders of record at close of business on June 18th, 1908. 
Transfer books close 3 P. M. on June 18th, 1908, and re- 
open 10 A. M. on June 26th, 1908. ‘ 
J. D. TOOKER, Secretary. 
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#tockholders of record ed A 


THE INDEPENDENT 





CANADA SOUTHERN RAILWAY co. 
Grand Central Station, N. on June isth, 1908. 
The Board of Directors of this mpany have declared 
a semi-annual dividend of ONE ND ONE-QUARTER PER 
GENT. upon its Capital Stock, payable . this office August 
ist, 1908, to stockholders of record at 3 o’clock P. M. on 
Tuesday, June 30th, 1 


CHARLES F. COX, Treasurer. 





MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 


Grand Central Station, N. Y., June 19th, 1908. 
The Board of Directors of this Company have declared 
a semi-annual dividend of THREE PER CENT. upon its 
Capital Stock, payable at this office July 29th, 1908, to 
stockholders of record at 3 o'clock P. M. on Tuesday, 


June 30th, 1908. 
CHARLES F. COX, Treasurer. 


LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RY. CO. 
Grand Ccntral Station, N. Y., June 19th, 1908. 





tal Stock payable gov 29th, 1908, to stockhol ers of record 
at 8 o’clock P. on Tuesday, June 80th, 1908. Fo | 
bave also Be, a semi-annual dividend of SIX 
CENT. upon the M. S. & N. I. Guaranteed Stock, payable 
August ist, 1908, to stockholders of record at 3 o’ clock 
P. M. on Tuesday, June 30th, 1908. 


CHARLES F. COX, Treasurer. 


NERAL CHERSECAL COMPANY 
ew York, June 19th, 1908. 

regular quarterly dividend of one and one-half per 

cent. (14%) will be paid on aw ist, 1908, to preferred 

on June 908. 

AMS. ‘L. MORGAN, Treasurer. 


INTERNATIONAL ey 7 COMPANY, 
Sean. -» May 27t h, 1908. 








to roe of record ou June . er Books 
} Be closed June 17th, at 3 P. M., and reopened July 


at 10 A. M. 
Checks will be mailed. 
GEORGE ROCKWELL, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
Meriden, Conn., June 15th, 1908. 
Coupons No. 11 of the Debenture Bonds of this company, 
due July ist, 1908, will be paid on and after that date 


upon presentation at the American Exchange National 
Bank, 128 Broadway, New York City. 


GEO. M. CURTIS, Treasurer. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY. 
New York, June 9th, 1908. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors a regular quar- 
terly dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. was 
decla payable on and after June 30th, 1908, to the 
stockholders of record on Saturday, June 13th, 1908, at 
one o’clock P. M. 

The 3p pepeke gi stems on Saturday, Bar 13th, 
1908, at one o’c op = Fa on ednesday 
July 1st, 1908, at 10 o'clock A <0 2 

FRBED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


17 Battery Place, New York, June 9th, 1908. 

The Board of Directors of the Otie Elevator ‘Company 
has this day declared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share upon the pentane stock of the company, payable at 
this office on July 15th, 1908, to the preferred stockholders 
of record at the close of 











business on June 30th, 1908. 
LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 


AT A REGULAR MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
Directors of the Underwood Typewriter Company of New 
Jersey, held on the 26th day of May, 1908, a dividend of 
THREE (3%) PER CENT. was declared upon the First 
and Second Preferred stock issues of said Company to all 
stockholders of record at the close of business on June 
20th next, payable July ist, 1908, at the office of the Com- 
pany. DEWITT BERGEN, Secretary. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 36. 


"A quarterly — of TWO PDR CENT. on the capital 
stock of this Com ae been declared, payable July = 
1908, at the office of of the Treasurer, 131 Beat te Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness June 26th, 1908. 

CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 











REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


CENTRAL TRUST CO. oF N.Y. 


at the close of business on the 17th day of June, 1908: 


RESOURCES. 
Bonds and mortgages ..........++++ Siieaen $149,729 10 
ae St * Ronn a — ag $8,843,395) 
c¢ sectl value 
Seited WANED \’<.+<+.05-<edies - ccreamiearouce ” 3,843,896 00 


Other securities (book value $15,294, 






88), market value .......+.se++ boos 15,204,402 38 
LOOMS ccccccccccccccccccsccccces Coccecse vee 600, 7 
Baal GBORCS oc ccccctcccccscccscccccccs 986,515 33 
Due from trust companies, banks, and bankers 496, 98 
Specie ...ccccccccecess as poses Ao pecceees, 3,073,419 01 
Legal-tender notes an ‘no es ° ationa 

ton BB cebcdused cog cocteccee euccab eaves a 4,035 00 
Other assets, viz.: 
‘Accrued interest entered on books at date 
of this report as an asset ........-++- 204,365 81 
t accrued tenants .........-seeeeees 9,249 86 
$71,752,140 19 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock .....--. cesses ecceecesecncers $1,000,000 00 
Surplus, including all undivided profits. 15,066,358 92 
Due trust companies, banks, and banke 1,782,733 61 
Deposits (not preferred) .......+ssseeeeees 47,935,671 86 
Certificates of deposit (not preferred)...... 2,028,060 
Premerred  Sopoeits e606, at iz’) sea Peveve ve 3,252,587 20 
ita pos 
VOR for TAXES ..ccccccccccccccccsce eee 151,933 33 


Rese: 

Other liabilities, viz.: 
Accrued interest entered 630,797 61 

Rent accrued (C. T. Co.).....eeeeeeeeees ‘ 4,047 21 
$71,762,140 19 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 


J. N. WALLACE, President, and M. FERGUSON, As- 
sistant Secretary of Central —, Co. of New york, 
located and doing business at No. Wall Street, in 
City of New York, in said county, | duly sworn, 
for himself, says the foregoing report is true and co 
in all respects, to the best of his. knowledge and belief, 
and they further say that the usual business of said trust 
company has been transacted at the location required by 
the — law, (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892), and not else- 
where; that the above report is made in compliance 
with a, “official notice received from the Superintendent 
of Banks, designating the 17th day of June, 1908, as the 
day of which such report shall be made. 


J. N. WALLACE, i. 
M. FERGUSON, Asst. Secy 


Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 
19th day of June, 1908, before me. 


M. E. HBLLSTERN, 
Notary Public, Kings Co., N. Y. 


[Seal of Notary.] Certicate Filed in N. Y. Co. 


BOROUGH BANK 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Brooklyn, N. Y., June 17. 





Capital stock ......... Keuvsebbibaiesedyesd $200,000 00 
Surplus res profits ..... doe weesecrsevecsese 117,816 68 
DOORN eccccvcccncvcococeccesencccscccccce 3,154,680 05 

$3,472,446 73 


®BROO R. SHEARS, President. 
) be 8S. HURLEY, Vice-President. 
. K. MOORE, Cashier. 


MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILROAD CO. 


* New York, June 15th, 1908. 
The Board of Directors bas this day declared a _ semi- 
apne dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
%%) om the preferred stock of this company, ae Bes July 
Ca 1908, to stockholdere of record on 
June, 1908. Checks will be mailed. 
¥. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 








TO HOLDERS OF 


First Mortgage Four Per Gent. 
Fifty Year Gold Bonds 


Wabash Pitsburg Terminal 
Railway Company 


Referring to its notice dated June 2, 1908, the Com- 
mittee acting under the deposit agreement dated June 3, 
1908, has fixed July 8, 1908, as the date on or before 
which first mortgage bonds and coupons must be de- 
posited with the CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK, 54 Wall Street, New, York City, or OLD 
COLONY TRUST COMPANY, Ames Building, Boston, 
the depositaries named in said agreement. Copies of said 
agreement may be obtained from the depositaries or from 
the secretary of the Committee. 

Dated New York, June 12, 1908. 


. VA Chairman; 


GEO. P. BUTLER, 
Committee. 
FRANKLIN L. BABCOCK, Secretary, 
54 Wall Street, New York, N. z. 


JOLINE, LARKIN & RATHBONE, 
Counsel. 


THE PLAZA BANK 


NEW YORK CITY 


June 17th, 1908. 








RESOURCES, 
Loans and investments ..............cceeceee $3,274,041 16 
NN CUI III 6.0 6.a5 issn sev ctersieccecs * 1,148,734 87 
Ge. MI GN Ge cccbesessiccticecevceee 682,210 81 
$5,104,986 84 

LIABILITIES. 
Ee ne eo eee ee $100,000 00 
ee Ne SUED secvcgecivecescavecoute 409,224 00 
SEE SOR S NaaNEUAG sd besweetGens-vamensadek 4,505,762 84 
$5,104,986 84 


W. McMaster Mills, Pres. ©. W. Parson, Vice-Pres. E. 
M. Clarke, Cask. E. H. Cook, Asst. Cash. 


The Western Union Telegraph Company 


New York, June 10th, 1908. 
DIVIDEND NO. 1657. 


The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of ONE-HALF OF ONE PER CENT. upon the Capital 
Stock of this Company, yable at the office of the Treas- 
urer on and after the 15th day of July next, to shareholders 
of at the close of the transfer books on the 20th 
day of June i 
afternoon of June 20th inet, and be ihopased co the mane 

. an reo} on the morn- 
ing of the 22d day of June instant. 


M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 























NEW YORK 
LAND OWNERSHI 


Fourteen years of conservative manage- 
ment has placed this Company in a 
position beyond the reach of business de- 
pression. No other New York Realty 
Company can show equal security. 


6% "scm 400% 
ACCUMULATED ASSETS OVER $2,500,000 


Preferred Bond shares sold at $100 each, 
pay 3% semi-annually from date of issue. 
Over fourteen thousand profit checks 
have been paid to investors, 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET F. 


NEW YORK REALTY 
OWNERS Co. § 


? 489 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
GY» ‘ 
<7) 


TO HOLDERS OF 
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General Mortgage Four and One-Half 
Per Cent. Gold Bonds of 


Chicago Consolidated 
Traction Co. 


Issued under its Mortgage dated December 1, 1899: 


In view of the default in payment of the instalment of 
interest due June 1, 1908, on the general mortgage bonds 
of Chicago Consolidated Traction Company, and at the re- 
quest of the owners of a large amount of said bonds, the 
undersigned have consented to act as a Committee for the 
protection of the interests of all of said bondholders who 
shall become parties to an agreement dated May 20, 1908, 
which has been executed by the Committee and lodged 
with Central Trust Company of New York, the depositary 
therein named. Copies of the said agreement may be ob- 
tained at the office of the said depositary, 54 Wall Street, 
New York City, or from the secretary of the Committee. 

In the judgment of the Committee the interests of the 
general mortgage bondholders demand concerted action 
for their protection, and it therefore requests an immediate 
deposit of said bonds with either the CENTRAL TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 54 Wall Street, New York 
City, or ILLINOIS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, 235 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. All bonds must be de 
posited in negotiable form and must bear the coupon 
maturing June 1, 1908, and all subsequent coupons. Cor. 
tificates will be issued for bonds deposited. 

Dated New York, June 11, 1908. 

J. N. WALLACE, Chairman, 

HUGH J. GRANT, 

HENRY A, BLAIR, 

CHAUNCEY KEEP 

CHARLES G. DAWES, 
Committee. 

F. L. BABCOCK, Secretary, 
54 Wall Street, New York City, 


JOLINE, LARKIN & RATHBONE, 
L. C. KRAUTHOFF, 
Counsel. 
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ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY 


50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 


June 11, 1908. 


To the Holders of Prior Lien Bonds and Gen- 
eral Lien Bonds under the First Consolidated 
Mortgage of the Erie Railroad Company: 


The extraordinary business depression which has seri- 
ously affected all the railroads throughout the United 
States has so reduced the net earnings of the Erie Rail- 
road that there will be a deficit below the amount neces- 
sary to meet fixed charges for the current fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1908. While it is confidently expected 
that with any return to normal business conditions, this 
deficit will promptly be made good, it is necessary for 
the Company temporarily to obtain the amount from other 
sources. 


To this end, among other things, it has been arranged 
that the coupons for interest falling due at any time prior 
to July 1, 1909, may be purchased for cash and, with 
unimpaired lien, deposited and pledged under the Col- 
lateral Indenture of Apri: 8, 1908, as additional security 
for the Six Per Cent. Collateral Gold Notes issued and 
to be. issued thereunder, thus making the notes more avail- 
able to the Company as a means of obtaining further cash 
if required, such notes to be accepted at par by the pur- 
chasers of the coupons for the amounts advanced for such 
purchase. While such temporary relief will probably suf- 
fice for the maintenance and operation of the property 
during the current calendar year, it will not be sufficient 
for the completion of the improvements begun two years 
ago, but which have not yet reached a condition where 
they are available for producing additional revenue for 
the Company. 


It was anticipated that the funds for such improvements 
could be provided from the sale of your Company’s Gen- 
eral Mortgage Bonds, but principally owing to the injury 
done to your Company’s credit by the falling off in earn- 
ings during the existing business depression, such bonds 
are not now salable except at prohibitive prices. 


As these improvements all serve to strengthen the se- 
| curity of the General Lien and the General Mortgage 
Bonds, it is expected that a plan will shortly be prepared 
for funding the coupons maturing on these bonds for a 
period sufficiently long to enable the Company out of its 
current funds to complete the improvements now under 
way, and thus get the benefit of the large expenditures 
already made, but which, as above stated, remain as yet 
| unproductive. 

You are therefore notified that your coupons falling 
due July 1, 1908, will be purchased at par for cash by 
Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., upon presentation and sur- 
| render thereof on or before June 30, 1908, at their 

office, No. 23 Wall Street, New York. 

{ By order of the Board of Directors. 
ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY, 
By F. D. UNDERWOOD, President. 


23 Wall Street, New York, 
June 11, 1908. 


Referring to the above notice of the Erie Rail- 





road Company, we are prepared AT ANY TIME 
UP TO AND INCLUDING JUNE 30, 1908, to pur- 
chase at par, in cash, all coupons falling due 
July 1, 1908, of Prior Lien Bonds and General 
Lien Bonds issued under the First Consolidated 
Mortgage of the Erie Railroad Company. 

J. P. MORGAN & CO. 





OFFICE OF 


ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY 


New York, June 11, 
Pursuant to arrangements between the Erie Railroad 
Company and Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., it is purposed 
to exterd until July 1, 1918, (subject to the Railroad 
Company’s right of prior redemption at 105 per cent.), 
the $1,500,000 First Mortgage Bonds issued by the Buffalo 
& Southwestern Railroad Company, maturing July 1 next, 
and also to extend to July 1, 1918, the $1,000,000 Second 
Lien Mortgage Bonds upon the Buffalo & Southwestern 
Division of the Erie Railroad, maturing July 1 next. The 
interest on the extended bonds of both issues is to be 
payable on January 1 and July 1 in each year at 5 per cent. 
per annum, and both the principal and the interest are to 
be payable in United States gold coin of the present 
standard of weight and fineness, without deduction for 
any taxes which the Railroad Company may lawfully be 
required to retain therefrom. The lien of the said mort- 
gages, severally and respectively, now securing said bonds, 
will continue unimpaired according to the terms thereof. 
The right to extend as above will be reserved to such 
holders of such bonds as may desire to avail thereof, and 
shall deposit their. bonds for that purpose with Messrs. 
J. P. Morgan & Co., on or before June 30, 1908. Such 
bonds as may not be extended by the holders will, at or 
after maturity, be purchased at par by Messrs. J. P. 
Morgan & Co. r 
Holders of said bonds are referred to the appended 
announcement of Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. as to the 
terms upon which they may have their bonds extended. 


ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY, 
By F. D. UNDERWOOD, President. 


1908. 


23 Wall Street, New York, June 11, 1908. 


Referring to the above notice of the Erie Rail- 
road Company, we are ready now to receive 
any of the bonds above’ named for extension 
upon the following terms: 

Bondholders desiring to extend their bonds 
must ON OR BEFORE JUNE 30, 1908, deposit the 
same with the coupon payable July 1, 1908, 
with the undersigned at their office, 23 Wall 
Street, New York. On such deposit the under- 
signed will make Payment in cash of the said 
couPon, and also will make a further cash pay- 
ment of $25 PER BOND, and will issue tempor- 
ary receipts exchangeable for bonds with an 
extension supplement and new crupon sheet 
attached thereto, when prepared. 

We are also prepared ON OR AFTER JULY 1, 
1908, to buy at par any of the bonds which the 
holders may desire to sell rather than to ex- 


tend, 
J. P. MORGAN & CO, 
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@ Quality dominates every piece of Studebaker harness to its 
last strap and buckle. It is to be trusted. It has passed tests 
far more exacting than it can ever encounter when in actual use. 


@ With this quality— instantly identi ng it—is the matchless 
style and finish which make Studebaker harness a delight to 
every man who is keenly alive to the appearance of his turnouts. 


Sold ot all Studebaker repositories, together with 
every accessory needed for fine stable equipment. 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., South Bend, Ind. 
Largest Vehicle Manufacturers in the World 


REPOSITORIES: \ 


Mfg. Oo., 317 and 319 Elm St. 





Absolutely Pure 


A Cream of Tartar Powder 
free from alum or phos= 
phatic acid 


MAKES HOME BAKING EASY 


ature’s Food Regulator 


A Rational Remedy for Dyspepsia 
and Constipation 


Because of unnatural foods, because of 
insufficient physical exercise, and because 
of our netvous temperament, we are unable 
to properly digest and assimilate the nutri- 
ment from the food we eat. The digestive 
organs require help. 


india Digestive Biscuit 


A nutritious and palatable food, contains 
the tonic, digestive and laxative properties 
of wheat, rice and barley and supply the 
natural. elements that are lacking in our 
regular diet—they do naturally what medi- 
cine does -unnaturally—they strengthen 
where medicine. weakens—they restore the 
system to perfect condition where medicine 
affords only temporary relief. 

One India Digestive Biscuit eaten with each 


meal will quickly relieve all stomach or bowel dis- 
orders. 

Until your druggist or grocer can regularly sup- 
ply you, our factory will fill your order. acked 
wn air tight boxes—so ¢ents a box or 3 boxes for 
$1, delwered prepaid to your door on receipt of 
price. 

A valuable treatise on Nature’s Food Regula- 
tor, with endorsements from physicians and min- 
isters, sanitariums and other authorities, free on 
request. 


NEW ENGLAND FOOD COMPANY 
9 Winfield Street, So. Norwalk, Conn. 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED ~ 
56 YEARS 


and are receiving more fay- 
orable comments to-day from an art- . 
istic standpoint than all other makes combined. 


WE CHALLENGE 
COMPARISONS. ' 


By our easy payment plan every family in moderate 
circumstances can own &@ VOS@ piano. We alldw 
a liberal price for old instruments in exchange, and 
deliver the piano in your house free of expense, | 
You can deal with us at a distant point the samé 
w asin Boston. Catalogue, books, | 
i ————“"1ll_ etc., giving full information 
LL mailed free. ' 
eam VOSS & SONS PIANO CO., 


r 157 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





**The Month 
of Roses” 
calls for special complexion 
safeguards, to insure a summer of 
perfect skin condition ma Fash comfort. 
Mennen’s Berated Toilet Powder 
used after bathing, kcepstheskin smooth and healthy, 
prevents h (Chafing and Sunburn, insur} 


ing the much coveted “‘browning”’ without burning. 
After shaving it is delightful, 


under the Food and ‘Doras by Tas 30, 1906, 
Sold everywhere, or by mail, 25 cents. Sample f: 


Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark; N. J. 


Try Mennen's Violet ( 
scent of fresh- 














